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THE BIRMINGHAM BANQUET TO THE COLONIAL SECRETARY: MR. AND MRS. CHAMBERLAIN ARRIVING AT THE TOWN HALL. 
Drawn BY S. Brae, ovr Sprciat 


. Artist AT BIRMINGHAM. 
In the vestibule was a guard of honour formed of Crimean veterans, one of 


whom appears on the right of the picture. To the old soldiers Mr. Chamberlain spoke as he entered; 





THE 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 





Some people, I notice, are angry with Mr. Kruger because 
he has put his name to a book full of errors. They do 
him an injustice. If he were an impartial historian he 
would not be the interesting personality we know—all 
Besides, illustrious exiles are apt to 

At St. Helena, Napoleon dictated 
His 


temper and texts. 
take distorted views. 
some memoirs which are not exactly trustworthy. 
feelings towards the British people were very like 
Mr. Kruger’s, though they lacked piety. What he 
thought of us does not matter much ; but the opera- 
such a mind are fascinating. Mr. Kruger’s 
mind not Napoleonic, but it would be _ distin- 
guished if only for its unvacillating belief Paul 
His religious faith has a Moslem rigour and 
There is only one God, and Kruger is His 
Prophet. The English reject the Prophet; therefore 
they are infidel dogs, full of all manner of wickedness. 
Naturally, this view relieves Mr. Kruger’s recital of 
controversy from any burden of evidence. It suffices 
to say that his political opponents are all bad men ; 
and such of his own countrymen as openly distrusted 
his judgment before the war must have a_ shrewd 
suspicion that he puts them in the same pillory. 


tions of 
is 
in 
Kruger. 

simplicity. 


the North American Rez that edifying 
moralist, Mr. F. W. Reitz, explains that the terms of 
peace are not binding on the conscience of the Boer 
people, because they were compulsory. Compulsion, I 
is customary in terms of peace, as these are 
imposed by the victor, and not by the vanquished. 
Mr. Reitz thinks that the vanquished should have the 
terms that suit them best, and that, failing these, 
they are not morally bound by surrender. I wonder 
what Lee would have said, after Appomattox, if 
casuist of the Reitz type had told him that 
document to which he put his signature was 
binding on his conscience. Mr. Reitz assures the world 
that signed the terms at Vereeniging in a ‘‘repre- 
sentative ’’ and not an individual capacity, and that 
Lord Kitchener recognised the distinction. I surmise 
that Lord Kitchener did not think it worth while to argue 
with a man whose signature was to represent everybody 
but himself. Even that curious pledge is now repudiated, 
and Mr. Reitz’s signature remains, so to speak, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, suspended between heaven and earth. 
As he is lecturing in America, I shall be curious to know 
how his sympathisers there reconcile his attitude with 
code of obligations. And what do they 
Kritzinger, and others who fought 
against us, but now declare that the fight 
to a finish ended the feud for good and all? That 
was Lee’s doctrine for the South. Perhaps some 
engaging Anglophobe in America will show us why it 
does not apply to South Africa; also why it so like 
3ritish perfidy to help the Boers with free grants instead 
as the Southerners were left, to sink 
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of leaving them, 
or swim. 


Mr. W. D. Howells, in his essays on ‘‘ Literature and 
Life,’’ says it is a sin and a shame for a poet to be paid 
for his emotions. The whole literary calling, thinks 
Mr. Howelis, ought to be sustained by the community 
as an act not of bounty, but of duty. The imperfect 
civilisation of this country does permit the Government 
to carry bounty so far as an occasional pension from 
the Civil List for some poor author or his widow. The 
sum assigned for authors is a beggarly twelve 
hundred a year; and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make an adequate provision in the Budget on 
asis of national duty, he would promptly be howled 
office. I agree in principle with Mr. Howells. 
scribbling tribe of us ought to be quartered 
refused to pay the 
chattels distrained, 
gleefully we should 
verses for which 
course, by the local authority ! 
An official would round twice a week, and say, 

Any poetry to-day?’’ and the neat-handed Phyllis 
who opened the door to him would answer, ‘‘ Yes, Sir. 
Master ’s for a drive in his motor-car, but he left 
this ‘Ode Refractory Gentleman in the Stocks.’ 
Fifteen guineas, please.’’ ‘‘ By all means,’’ the courteous 
offic say, whipping out his cheque-book or his 
bag of gold. And when the poet returned from his 
drive he would toss the coins in the air, bid his wife put 
on her best evening frock, and take her triumphantly to 
in the East Room of the Criterion Restaurant. 
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Sad that this should be a mere speculation, and even 
a rhapsody! Sadder still that the literary man 
inured to the sin and shame that he takes without a blush 
all the money he editors and publishers! 
The poet turns his heartstrings into music, and sells it 
in the most sordid way, that he may have the wherewithal 
to pay the butcher and baker and candlestick-maker. 
The novelist produces a romance of the gravest import to 
the moral welfare of mankind, a romance that readjusts 
Christianity and puts the Papacy in its proper place, and 
(you will scarcely believe it) that novelist is keen 
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can get from 
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about his ‘‘ circulation’’ and his ‘‘ prices’’ as if he were 
a common vendor of boots. If you question him about 
this anomaly, he will say, ‘‘ My good man, if I write the 
best book of which I am capable, where is the indignity 
of selling it ? Is Howells any less conscientious a work- 
man because he sells his work to a publisher and not to 
the United States Treasury? If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were good enough to buy my little composi- 
tions for free distribution to the public, should I be any 
more earnest in my admonitions to the Pope than I am 
now? Goto! All this talk about the sin and shame 
of selling literary wares is moonshine. You might as 
well say that a statesman cannot righteously serve 
his country if he takes a salary. Would Gladstone or 
Salisbury have been a more upright man had he held 
office for nothing ?’’ 


You see how sophistry may corrode even the finest 
I should like Sir Edward Clarke’s opinion 
He is the man to put us right in matters 
He has lately given 
rise and fall of English 
century. Since 1860 
Counsel does 


intelligence. 
on this point. 
of literary taste 
counsel’s opinion 
literature in the nineteenth 
have produced no great writers 
appear to have read George Eliot, or George Meredith, 

He looks at France, nods pleasantly 
but does not perceive Balzac. I am 
treat it to have 
cross-examined on the 


and morals. 
on the 
we 
not 


or Thomas Hardy. 
to Victor Hugo, 
sorry for this; for what a 
Balzac in the witness - box, 
principles of literature and morals by Sir Edward 
Clarke! Zola there, or rather Zola the 
dock, thundered at by the counsel for the prosecution 
as ‘‘a calamity to his country.’’ What a pity that 
Anatole France (a writer probably unknown to Sir 
Edward Clarke) was unaware of before 
delivered at Zola’s grave that speech which acclaimed 
the great champions of justice! It 
should get all things in the 
to know really great 
and not the mistake, 
for example, of supposing that Balzac more 
important than Béranger. Besides, Sir Edward Clarke, 
who has so often won the verdict of the British juryman, 
just the would choose in the paths of 
literature. 


would be 
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the British 
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3ut I suddenly remember that juryman 
is inflexible on the rights of property ; Sir 
Edward assuming that two-thirds of Browning, who, it 
seems incidentally, Tennyson’s inferior in brains, 
ought to be forgotten. Now, if we forget two-thirds of 
3rowning, what about his copyrights ? The people who 
own them will appeal to the British juryman against 
Edward, and he may whistle for the verdict that 
On the whole, I am inclined to think (especialiy 
as he is strong on education) that he had better drop 
literature, and get in the elementary 
schools as a lecturer against bad language. I have been 
reading a striking correspondence in which 
persons known to fame have discussed the propriety of 
putting down bad language at all hazards. One lady 
proposes that school-teachers shall give their minds to 
this, time on superfluous things 
such as etc.’’ A literary gentleman 
offers the deplorable suggestion that certain 
vetoed by refined society, but used in fastidious 
circles by way of emphasis, have such etymological and 
historical interest that it would be a pity to discourage 
them. I suspect him of frivolity, not to say farce. If he is 
not careful he may become a calamityto his country. Sir 
Edward Clarke might have suggested an amendment to 
the Education Bill, providing that when he sees fit, the 
ordinary curriculum of school, especially the algebra, 
drawing, etc., shall be put aside, that he may impress 
upon the children the heinousness of the language they 
hear too often at street corners. 
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I have always thought that to be a blackmailer with 
a tolerable chance of success, it was necessary to acquaint 
oneself with the guilty secrets of one’s neighbours. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that you decided to blackmail the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, it would be no use calling 
dead of the night, and demanding five 
price of your silence about his nefarious 
3ritish Navy France, unless you 
Nor would it be anything but a 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 


on him in the 
pounds as the 
design to sell the 
quite sure of it. 
waste of time to waylay the 
and threaten him with exposure of the fact that he 
Roman Cardinal in disguise, if you did not 
know it to be a fact. All the blackmailers I have 
hitherto met in novels and plays have had something 
to go upon, and not the airy fabric nightmare. 
But it seems that the man who was convicted the other 
of blackmailing a Dean actually accused that per- 
having obtained his Deanery by 


to 


were 


Was a 


of a 


day 
sonage embezzling 
the name and papers of another ecclesiastic! This the 
villain swore should be trumpeted abroad unless the Dean 
It is a comfort to know that, 
without losing his presence of mind for the 
undaunted Dean gave the blackmailer into custody. But 
I should like to feel sure that Mr. W. S. Gilbert, when he 
heard of this incident, did not promptly sit down to his 
desk and sketch the plot of a new comic opera. 


of 


handed over one pound five 
a moment, 


‘Miss 


PARLIAMENT. 

The changes in the Education Bill are not easy to follow, 
but one thing is plain enough, and that is the propos: 1 
of the Government to increase the contribution trom the 
Imperial Exchequer to elementary schools. This now 
stands at £1,300,000, or £400,000 more than formerly. Mr. 
Robson attacked the principle of the grant on the ground 
that it was an endowment of religious teaching by the 
Church of England. He said that the corn tax was 
levied for this purpose, and the necessaries of life 
among the poorest of the poor were to be taxed to 
maintain a staff of ‘‘lay ecclesiastical teachers’’ in one 
particular denomination. Mr. Balfour replied that the 
principle of the grant had never been disputed before, 
that the money would be applied to the purposes of 
general education, and that the existing Board schools 
would benefit, as they had always done, in exactly the 
same proportion as the Voluntary schools. 

The vexed question of evening schools came up ona 
subsection which drew a sharp line between such schools 
and elementary education. Dr. Macnamara complained 
that this would shut out mz iny young pe ople over the age 
of fifteen from the benefits of primary instruction. Sir 
John Gorst said it was not sound policy to cover the 
country with evening schools merely in orde ‘r to qualify 
adults ‘to read the sporting intelligence. However, 
Mr. Balfour, while maintaining that these in 
the main should be comprehended within the pro- 
vince of secondary education, undertook to meet Dr. 
Macnamara’s views in regard to districts where the 
evening school is really elementary. 


schools 





PLAYHOUSES. 
KAY’S,’’ AT THE 


THE 
GIRL FROM 


brilliantly 
melodies, 


". APOLLO, 


furnished with 
Theatre’s new 


cast, 
the Apollo 


Superbly dressed, witty 
lines and lively ‘ 
vaudeville has many attractive features that Mr. 
George Edwardes has only to remove some _ stupid 
sham-Salvationist buffooneries which disfigure its second 
act to render ‘‘ The Girl from Kay’s’ “another of his 
current ‘‘ musical comedy successes. Even thus 
curtailed, Mr. Owen Hall’s libretto should sufficiently 
challenge the susceptibilitie s of Dame Propriety, for its 
diz slogue is often equivocal, and its sub-plot (let the term 
!) describes a millionaire’s pursuit of a wideawake 
Still, it these two characters—the rich 
handsome milliner: the one a quaint 
burlesque creation, the other something like a study 
from life, the one vitalised by Mr. Edouin’s breezy 
personality, the other given by Miss Ethel Irving the 
demurest sense of humour—which supply the best half 
of the fun at the Apollo. Such thin sentimental story 
as the play has, is concerned with a misunderstanding 
of a honeymoon couple, charmingly represented by 
Miss Kate Cutler and Mr. Louis Bradfield, who—the 
former in a sobbing song, the latter in a grumbling 
recitative, and both in a_ duet, entitled ‘‘ Semi- 
Detached ’’—are assigned the best numbers of the 
Otherwise, the pretty dances of that old favourite, 
Letty Lind, and two riotous ditties, admirably 
delivered by Miss Ella Snyder and Miss Irving, are 
the most popular ‘‘turns’’ of what should soon be made 
a very vivacious entertainment. 
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ART NOTES. 

The interest of the exhibition organised by the Society 
of Portrait Painters at the New Gallery centres, as, 
indeed, it did a year ago, in the contributions mz ide by 
Mr. Whistler, Mr. W. Nicholson, Mr. C. H. Shannon, and 
Signor Mancini. In the first three instances, the work is 
a little less noteworthy than that of 1g01. In the case of 
Signor Mancini, whose fame has increased during the 
past twelve months, the three exhibits of this year are, 
all of them, morc memorable than that by which, on the 
same walls, he first made acquaintance with many 
English picture-viewers. 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘Garnet and Gold: The Little Car- 
dinal ’’—a title which has no relation to the subject and 
really very little with the colour—shows us a tiny girl, 
very low toned in its flesh-tints, and with an arrangement 
of hair and cap which recalls the Early Florentines. ‘The 
face shows a little of that defective drawing which is a 
characteristic of the painter—the mouth wanders, and one 
side of the nose vanishes into nothingness ; but the beauty 
of the surface, and the placing of the picture on the 
canvas, remain delightful memories when most of 
the companion canvases of the gallery—some of them 
showing far surer draughtsmanship (such as No. 7)— 
forgotten or teasing recollections. In Mr. C. H. 
Shannon’s ‘‘ Mother and Child’’ we have modern 
portraits, yet rendered with an air of solemn grandeur 
that should by no means be monopolised by convention- 
ally religious subjects ; while his ‘* E. J. Van Wisselingh, 
Esq.,’’ has, in a haunting degree, that gravity which we 
miss from the work of’ Mr. Brough, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. 
Jack, and Mr. John Collier. Too dark both these canvases 
of Mr. C. H. Shannon’s may be; they are faces seen in 
fog rather than in the shades of a clear atmosphere— 
the ‘‘ brilliant darks’’; and we have to think that 
this artist, whose works hold the second and third 
places of honour, flanking Mr. Whistler’s solitary con- 
tribution, might learn a lesson from the master of tones in 
one important respect. Mr. Whistler gives to his girl’s 
flesh the importance and significance of the highest 
illumination; whereas Mr. C. H. Shannon lets a scarf 
or a bit of linen take the brightness, somewhat to the 
distraction of the eye. From these memorable pictures we 
turn with a slight disappointment to Mr. William Nichol- 
son’s *‘ Edward Russell, Morris Dancer’’; for in this he 
has given us a property picture, something less than his 
best. The comedy ofthe countenance is caught, of course ; 
and perhaps the flatness of the paint is the more apparent 
and the more unpleasant by reason of that interference 
with the normal standard of the eye which is caused by 
the two impasto pictures by Signor Mancini hung in 
the same room. ‘‘ The Artist as St. Antonio Lazzarone’”’ 
may be whimsical not only in its conception and title, 
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but the drawing and modelling of the face are triumphant ; 


and so they are in the ‘‘ Portrait of the Artist’s Father, 


which, by the way, has been temporarily transferred to 
in 


these walls from those of its possessor, Mr. Sargent, 
lite Street. 


Of the four or five portraits by Mr. Watts, none 


sichough the decorative ‘‘ Countess Somers’ 


an effort to get free of his least agreeable mannerisms 


the tormented background, and the air of a uniform 
Burlington Arcade dye. Mr. Lavery disappoints us this 
Carolus 
Duran makes no more flattering show on London walls 


year again; and the large family group by M. 


than it did last spring in Paris. 


The ‘‘ Waters of the Old and New World’’ are 
Ayerst Ingram at the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries. It is in the Old World that Mr. 
Ingram finds that richness of mellow colour which best 
suits his brush. The New World has not yet the 
enormous colour-advantages of inanimate old age. Its 
according to Mr. Ingram, colder, if not to 
t In Nos. 14 and 45 there 
is a particular pleasantness of touch, sometimes less 


depicted by Mr. W. 


waters are, 
the bather, at least to the eye. 


conspicuous than here in the works of this able artist. 


Exhibited also at the Fine Art Society are water- 
colours by Inglis Sheldon-Williams (late of Compton’s 
.) illustrating types of the soldiers he became 
familiar with in South Africa. There is movement in 
his figures, a merit which counterbalances a noticeable 
deficiency of power as a draughtsman. War is—and 
these sketches bring home the lesson—extremely hard 
work. Very little rest and a great deal of strenuous effort 
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is 
new; the finest is undoubtedly that of Joseph "Joac him, 
is of the 
number brought into the comparison. Mr. J. J. Shannon, 
A.R.A., here, as elsewhere, is so good that he tantalises 
us because he is not better. At any rate, he is making 
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g.14 a.m. Sunday Mornings. * Sunday Mornings excepted. 


These places aftord the invalid a choice of equable climates, without the drawbacks of 
long and fatiguing travel and foreign languages. 
FREGENNA CASTLE HOTEL, ST. IVES, CORNWALL, is under the manage 


ment of the Great Western Railway Company. 
J. L. WILKINSON, General Man 


[| ONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


GREENORE (CARLINGFORD LOUGH) IRELAND. 


Excellent = omm«¢ ouae m is provided at the London and No th Western Railway 
Company's HOTEL at GREENORE, the improvement and enla ment of which ha 
been completed.  ¢ Bivmiiently arranged Bungalows hav e al Deen’ erected in a pleasant 
situation facing C arlittg ford Lough. 

GOLF LINKS (8-HOLE COURSE) and Club ) » been provided by 


y, and of these RESIDENTS IN THE HOT! L WAV "FRI E USE. Fuil 
rom 49s. a week for golfers 
vetween England and the : “North of Ireland are 





“rs 
= ore He ‘the journey at Greenore. 
Euste mn Station, 1902. FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manager 


pAaAciFric SE RV ECE Ss. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, } From Vancot 
FI} 


| CANADIAN 





JI, AND HAWAII. every Mc 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SE A).) 
SHANGHAI, HONG-KONG. 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


SUMMER TOURS. 





For Cheap Through Tickets from Europe and Free Pamphlets, apply to— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67 and 68, King William Street, E.C.: or 30, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


WEST 





I ND I E S. 





THE IMPERIAL DIRECT MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICE. 
BRISTOL TO KINGSTON (JAMAICA) FORTNIGHTLY. 
R.M.S. “PORT ROYAL,” Nov. 22. | R.M.S. “PORT MORANT,” Dc 


Magnificent accommodation for Saloon and Second-Class Passengers. Fares 1 
For Passage or Freight, apply to 


ELDER DEMPSTER and CoO., Liverpool, Bristol, London, and Manchester 
WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST. INDIA 
j ISLANDS 
65 days for £65. For shorter noe ee proportionate rates. 


By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
Apply 18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street (West-End), London. 





+ 2. COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, and 
i . & ( e AUSTRALIAN MAIL SERVICES. — 











MARSEILLES, MALT 7YPT, ADEN, BON 
KURRACHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRA 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


Pp. & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROU ND 
THE WORLD TOURS.—For particulars app ly at the Tondon 
Otlices, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


Pp. & O.! FREQUENT SATLINGS TO GIBRALTA 
. 1B. 


R, 
AY, 
TA, 








M0HAW K MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
JAMES'’S HALL, Acted saoyperap 
Nightly at 8. ee a Inesday, Thursday, v, at gand8. Another complet: 
change from be: ginning sto end. Fresh Songs Satclincs: ek en, New Comic Act, &c. 
5S.. 35-5 25.5 1S. % hildve *n Half price. 


I ONDON noe Dk OM E; 
~ CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS 
“THE BANDITS,” “THE BANDITS.” 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 





AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


PERSONAL. 


In spite of his foreign title, his Highness Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, who died on Nov. 16 from 
appendicitis, was closely identified with this country, 
and filled many important posts in the Army. The 
eldest son of Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
and of Ida, daughter of George, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Meiningen, Prince William Augustus Edward 
was born at Bushey Park on Oct. 11, 1823. Entering 
the British Army in 1841, he became Field-Marshal in 
1897. His experience of active service was confined to 
the Crimean War, which he went through as aide-de- 
camp to Lord Raglan, taking part in the battles of the 
Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman. His home duty included 
the command of the Home District and of the Southern 
District. His last appointment was that of Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland. 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who died suddenly on 
Nov. 17, was in the first rank of popular preachers and 
platform- 
speakers in 
England, and by 
his eloquence 
drew together in 
the St. James’s 
Hall on Sundays 
perhaps the most 
cosmopolitan 
congregation in 
the world. Born 
at Carmarthen in 
1847, Mr. Hughes 
early showed his 
bent for religious 
teaching. The 
idea of making 
him a lawyer 
was, at his own 
request, given up, 
and at the age of 
fourteen he was 
alrea dy recog- 
nised as a ‘‘ local 
preacher ’’ of his 
church. He was 
educated at University College, London, and at the 
Wesleyan Theological College, Richmond, where he 
was sent in 1867. After a two years’ course, ‘he 
was put upon the itinerating ‘* plan,’’ his first appoint- 
ment, to Dover, being followed by others at Brighton, 
Stoke Newington, Mostyn Road, London, Oxford, Brixton 
Hill, and the West London Mission. Mr. Hughes was 
President of the Wesleyan Conference in 1898 and 1899; 
editor of the .Wethodist Times for fourteen years ; Vice- 
President of tl United Kingdom Alliance; and Past- 
President of National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches. 


LATE Rey. HuGu Price HuGues, 
Methodist Divine. 


Sir Evelyn Wood has pointed out some characteristic 
mis-statements in Mr. Kruger’s Memoirs. Mr. Kruger 
account of his interview with 
Sir Evely waing’s Nek in 1881 at the close of 
the first Boer War. He says, for instance, that he 
forced Sir Evelyn to come to terms by crying, ‘‘ Burghers, 
saddle!’’ The burghers in question were two miles off. 
Mr. Kruger has a romantic fancy. 


iu 


gives a 


An enthusiastic and erudite Shaksperian scholar and 

a man of great culture, Mr. Samuel Timmins, who died 
on Nov. 12 at the 

age of seventy- 

six, was one of 

the leaders in a 

movement which 

two generations 

ago did much to 

stimulate the in- 

tellectual life of 

Birmingham, and 

which resulted, 

amongst other 

things, in the 

formation of the 

famous collection 

of Shaksperian 

literature in con- 

nection with the 

Central Free 

Library. He was 

always greatly 

interested in edu- 

cational affairs, 

and many of the 

institutions of the 

city received 

from him not only practical advice, but actual aid in their 
Mr. Timmins was a prolific writer, mainly on 
topics of local interest, and was also a corresponding 
member of literary societies in Europe and America. He 
was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, of the 
Anthropological Society, 


“i 
working. 


and of several foreign learned 
societies. 

Sir Percy FitzPatrick, author of ‘‘The Transvaal 
from Within,’’ has written an important letter to the 
Times, in which he urges that any contribution from the 
Transvaal to the cost of the war shall be devoted to the 
development of its own resources. In railways and irri- 
gation works the Imperial Government, he says, will find 
far more valuable assets than in any taxation for the relief 
of the British taxpayer. 

Canon MacColl has written a letter to the effect that 
Mr. Gladstone’s views of education are better represented 
by the Government Bill than by the Opposition. At a 
meeting of Churchmen in the Albert Hall the Bishop of 
London stated that the Kenyon-Slaney amendment would 
leave an appeal to the Bishop in most cases where 
any dispute might arise between the clergyman and 
the managers of a denominational school in regard to 
the religious instruction. 


J 


joint engineer with 
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Dom Carlos I., who is now the guest of King Edward, 
has twice visited England since his accession to the 
throne on the 
death of his 
father, Louis I., 
in 1889: once in 
1895, and again 
at Queen Vic- 
toria’s funeral. 
He is second 
cousin to our 
King, his tather 
having been 
cousin to Queen 
Victoria. Under 
his wise and 
patient rule the 
state of Portugal 
has much im- 
proved, and it is 
little wonder that 
his popularity is 
very great. His 
Majesty is an 
exceptionally 
gifted linguist, 
speaking seven 
languages 
fluently, and his country is indebted to him for trans- 
lations of many of Shakspere’s works. As a sportsman 
he is equally proficient, and is a first-rate tennis-player, 
a yachtsman, a daring rider and a clever driver, a 
crack rifle and revolver shot, and a devotee of the 
mild form of bull-fighting which finds much favour 
with his countrymen. He has also a taste for the 
fine arts, is very fond of music, and has exhibited 


His Majesty THE KING OF PoRTUGAL, 
Now Visiting England. 








Photo. k 


THE LATE PRINCE EDWARD OF SAXE-WEIMAR. 


in the Paris Salon, where he was awarded a silver 
medal. His Queen, Amélie, is the eldest daughter of the 
late Comte de Paris, the head of the House of Orleans. 


Mr. William Henry Barlow, who died on Nov. 12, was 
in his ninety-first year. Educated by his father, the late 
Professor Peter Barlow, F.R.S., of the R.M.A., and in 
the Engineering Department of Woolwich Deckyard, 
Mr. Barlow, in 1832, went to Constantinople to super- 
intend the erection of works and machinery for Turkish 
ordnance. Six 
years later he was 
appointed assist- 
ant engineer on 
the Manchester 
and Birmingham 
Railway, and in 
1842 resident 
engineer to the 
Midland Counties 
Railway, of which 
system he even- 
tually became, in 
turn, principal 
engineer-in- 
charge and con- 
sulting engineer. 
Mr. Barlow con- 
structed many 
works for the com- 
pany, including 
ot. Paneras 
Station; was Paste. Eliiett and Fry 
Tue LATE Mr. W. H. Bartow, 

Sir John Hawk- Distinguished Civil Engineer. 
shaw for Clifton 
Suspension Bridge ; one of the three investigators of the 
cause of the fall of the old Tay Bridge, and constructor 
of the new Tay Bridge. He also acted with Sir. J. 
Fowler and the late Mr. T. E. Harrison when the 
questions of the feasibility and design of the Forth 
3ridge were under discussion. In 1880 he was President 


of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; from 1881 till 1888 
a member of the Ordnance Committee, and from 1865 to 
1898 Lieutenant-Colonel of the Engineer and Railway 
Volunteer Staff Corps. 

The Kaiser appears to have enjoyed the theatricals 
at Sandringham. He talked Shakspere to Sir Henry 
Irving, and Dr. Johnson to Mr. Bourchier, and _ inti- 
mated that the theatre in Germany was much more of an 
educational influence than it is here. This saying should 
be pondered by the Head Master of St. Paul’s School and 
others. 

When Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., was arrested by the 
Brussels police, who assumed that an English Socialist 
must have something to do with the Anarchist attempt 
on King Leopold’s life, he explained that he was a 
member of the House of Commons. The commissary 
of police asked, ‘‘ What is that?’’ ‘It is a sort of a 
Parliament,’’ said Mr. Keir Hardie. 

Mr. Charles Shortt Dicken, who died on Nov. 12, 
was from 1895 till April 1898 Acting Agent - General 
for Queensland, 
and, before that, 
for eleven years 
Secretary to the 
Agent - General 
for Queensland in 
London. Born in 
1841, he was the 
son of the late 
Dr. William 
Stephen Dicken, 

Deputy  Inspec- 

tor - General of 

the Indian Medi- 

cal Service, was 

educated at 

Charterhouse, 

and was for some 

time a Lieutenant 

in the Royal Irish 

Fusiliers. He 

afterwards acted 

as a Police Photo. Filiott and Fry. 
Magistrate in He LATE Mr. C. S. Dicken, C.M.G., 
Queensland, and ,, ely ALGAE MutatGacirat iar Gasenal 

. ormerly Acting Agent-Genera or uecensland. 
in 1883 was called : 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple. Mr. Dicken married 
Emily, eldest daughter of the late Mr. C. W. Sheridan, 
of New South Wales, in 1875. He received the C.M.G. 
in 1891. 

As the money allotted by the Government for the 
relief of the loyalists who have lost everything in the 
war is by necessity inadequate, an appeal for funds 
has been issued by a committee. Subscriptions will 
be received by Lady Edward Cecil and Lady Charles 
Cavendish-Bentinck 

Lord Roberts has issued an order that regimental and 
garrison workshops are to be constructed so that any 
soldier who has learned a trade before enlisting may 
keep it up. It will be interesting to have an annual 
return showing the effects of this innovation. 

Dean Fremantle denies the accuracy of the published 
summary of his recent address to the Churchmen’s Union. 
The reporter of the 7z7zes declares that he submitted it to 
the Dean at the meeting, and no objection was then raised. 
The publication of the full text is awaited with interest. 

In the person of Mr. George Alfred Henty there 
passed away on Nov. 16 the doyen and master of writers 
of stories for boys. 

His early career 

was an_uncon- 

scious prepara- 

tion for the work 

which was to 

occupy his later 

life. 30rn on 

Dec. 8, 1832, and 

educated at 

Westminster, 

and at Caius Col- 

lege, Cambridge, 

he gained his 

first insight into 

active warfare in 

the Crimea, where 

he was for a time 

in the Purveyor’s 

Department of 

the Army. In- 

valided home, he 

was promoted to 

the rank of Pur- THE LATE Mr. G. A. 
veyor, was sent 
to organise the 
hospitals of the Italian Legion, and later was placed in 
charge of the commissariat arrangements of the Belfast 
and Portsmouth districts. In 1866 he became special 
correspondent of the Standard, and went through the 
Austro-Italian, the Franco-German, and Turco-Servian 
Wars, and the Abyssinian and Ashanti Expeditions. The 
first of his long series of stories for boys, numbering in all 
over eighty, was written in 1868. 


Photo. R. Thiele 
HeEnty, 


Writer of Stories for Boys. 


Mr. Healy is said to have formed a_ new Irish 
party, consisting of himself and eight more Nationalist 
members, who have, for some time past, defied the 
authority of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon. The most 
conspicuous of the nine is Mr. Jasper Tully, whose 
criticism of Mr. O’Brien in the Irish Dazly [Independent 
is frank and free. 

As an Irish jury has awarded £5500 damages to a 
Nationalist who was boycotted by the United Irish 
League at Tallow, Mr. O’Brien is invited by the 
Independent to pay the damages out of his ‘ huge 
income.’’ ‘The verdict of the jury was attacked by the 
Freeman’s Fournal in an article which Archbishop 
Walsh has called ‘‘ deplorable.’’ The unity of the 
Nationalists seems to be like the smile of the Cheshire 
Cat, after the disappearance of the Cat. 
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The Mayor of Windsor was presented, 


KING EDWARD WELCOMING DOM CARLOS AT WINDSOR STATION, NOVEMBER 17. 


The monarchs shook hands cordially and kissed each other on both cheeks. 
The party then drove to the Castle. 


As the King of Portugal alighted, King Edward advanced to meet him. 
and briefly welcomed Dom Carlos on behalf of the city of Windsor. 





THE 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OUR 


THEATRICALS AT SANDRINGHAM. 
By command of his Majesty, Sir Henry Irving, who was 
playing at Belfast, travelled from Ireland on Friday last 
and appeared with his company at Sandringham before the 
King and the German Emperor in the evening. Sir Henry 
impersonated once more the wonderful character of Cor- 
poral Gregory Brewster in Sir Conan Doyle’s dramatic 
fragment, ‘* Waterloo.’’ Both the King and the Kaiser 
were greatly delighted with Sir Henry’s masterly inter- 
pretation. On the same occasion Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
and Miss Violet Vanbrugh, powerfully supported, appeared 
‘Dr. Johnson,”’ and after the performance the Kaiser 
Mr. Bourchier that he had a great admiration for 
ohnson as revealed in the pages of Boswell. An 
¢ incident occurred when Lord Knollys brought to 
Sourchier the King’s command to come to the supper- 
. The actor begged fora few minutes to lay aside his 
the leviathan of a Doctor, but on being told that 
imons brooked no delay, he replied in the John- 
yhrase, ‘‘ It is not for me to bandy words with 
gn,’’ and complied. The stage was erected in 
the ball-room at Sandringham, and as the space was 
comparatively small, special rehearsals and new scenery 
re The stage management was under the 
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ecessary. 


LHEATRICALS BEFORE THE KING AND KAISER AT SANDRINGHAM : 
THE ROYAL CHAIRS 


ERECTED IN THE BALL-ROOM ; 


’s colleague, Mr. Alexander 
ren and Mr. Banks painted 


CHAMBERLAIN 
of Nov. 17 


BANQUET. 
and the 
to wish 


THE 
v Birmingham 
ited 


party, un 
his great national 
r appointed 

h has 

‘ith 

shade of 


Mayor of 


thought, igious 
the city received 
‘vening in a small drawing - room 
end of the Hall, and during the 
he city organist, Mr. C. W. Perkins, 
3efore the arrival of Mr. 
Lord Mayor received the 
ter, Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., Mr. 

lain, M.P., Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., 
ir Oliver Lodge, Principal of 
‘niversity, and Punctually at 
ind Mrs. Chamberlain entered the Hall, 
their places while the organist played 

; ** In the vestibule stood a body of 
ns, to whom the Colonial Secretary spoke as 
At the conclusion of the banquet, ticket- 

ed to the galleries of the Town Hall, 

the assembly was changed into that 

ting Places had been balloted 
iarkable that Mr. Chamberlain’s 

the secretary of the Arrange- 

both failed to secure admission. The 
proceeded to the usual loyal 
telegrams from Birmingham men in 

and Durban welcoming Mr. Chamberlain 
Then Mr. C. E. Mathews, in a 
heartiness, if very florid phrasing, 

onial Secretary’s health, which was 
whole company rising to their feet and 
rhe’s a jolly good fellow!’ to the accom- 


ion of music. 
the 


once 


lent OF the organ. 
was a moment of tremendous emotion, and even 
; ual impassivity was somewhat 
said he did not know how 
citizens for their kindness. 
how highly he valued their good 
n Birmingham had laid him under 
repay. His forth- 
it, was a business 


] could 
tr rht 
might 


never 
call 
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affair, not a mere parade, and therefore he had avoided 
every exhibition of a ceremonial character. He could 
not, however, refusé the desire of his own people 
in Birmingham to bid him Godspeed, and he was 
touched and gratified by the expression of their wish. 
One condition, and that inevitable, he had made— 
namely, that, as he was embarking on a-national and not 
a party mission, all reference to party_politics should be 
waived on the occasion in question. Mr. Chamberlain 
then sketched the history of his connection with the 
city of his adoption, to which he came forty - eight 
years ago. He asserted that although there had been 
necessarily differences of opinioh, yet he himself had 
borne no animosity to anyone, and he believed that no 
man bore any animosity to him. He had always, he 
contended, known how to separate public policy from 
private character. How should he do otherwise than 
love Birmingham? There was his home, there was 
his family life, to the blessings of which no man 
owed more than he did. Here he had _ sorrowed, 
here he had rejoiced, and through good or evil the 
sympathy and goodwill of Birmingham had _ bound 
him to it by links of steel. He was attempting a 
great venture which carried with it risks of failure, but 
the best augury of his success he took from the proofs of 
his fellow-citizens’ continued kindness. Mr. Chamberlain 
then dealt on broad lines with the prospect of the 
resettlement of South Africa. He went, he said, to 
hear and to see for himself, and hoped to gain more 
knowledge thereby than he 
could from months of study 
of Blue- Books and official 
despatches. Whether his 
mission was for good or 
ill, he felt he should always 
have their confidence, and 
that the men of Birmingham 
would be his lenient judges 
and generous critics. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s departure 
from the Hall was made 
the occasion of a most 
picturesque display. For a 
distance of nearly three 
miles the crowded road- 
ways were lined with torch- 
bearers, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain’s carriage was 
escorted by a_ torchlight 
procession of students and 
representatives of naval and 
military forces. Fireworks 
and coloured lights were 
displayed along the route, 
and on reaching Cannon 
Hill Park there were more 
fireworks, and a huge 
yonfire was lighted. Thus 
concluded a memorable 
evening. 


THE HOPE.” 
Elaborate arrangements 
have been made on board the 
IN FRONT. cruiser Good Hofe for the 
accommodation of Mr. and 

Mrs. Chamberlain. The dining-room and the sitting- 
room contain little more than the usual official furniture, 
the sleeping- apartments considerable changes 
been effected. Admiral Fawkes has given up 
his own cabin to Mrs. Chamberlain, and this will be 
lighted heated by Mr. Chamberlain 
will the apart for the Admiral’s 
secretary. It will bedstead instead 
of a bunk, and in this particular alone it differs 
from the _ private secretary’s state - room. Mr. 
a step from the ward-room, 


“GOOD 
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and electricity. 
occupy cabin set 


contain a brass 


Chamberlain’s cabin is but 
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A VANISHING WORK OF WREN’S: 
CHURCH, BOTOLPH LANE, 


DEMOLISHED. 


GEORGE’S 
ABOUT TO BE 


ST. 


so the principal officers in the ship below the Captain will 
be the Colonial Secretary’s nearest neighbours on board. 
These apartments are all on the half-deck. An unusual 
piece of furniture for a war-ship is Mrs. Chamberlain’s 
wardrobe, which is in part a bookcase. It is of polished 
mahogany. 

A VANISHING WORK OF WREN’S. 
St. George’s Church, Botolph Lane, Billingsgate, which 
is situated but a little way from Easteheap, on the west 
side, is about tu be demolished. The former St. George’s, 
described by Stow, perished in the Great Fire, and the 
one now about to be taken down was erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren. On the church is a tower 67 ft. high 
to the top balustrade. It bears some good carving but no 
spire. Wren’s manner is admirably exemplified in the 
treatment of the interior, which is broad and simple 
in design. Columns of the composite order divide 
the nave from the aisles and support a’ vaulted roof. 
The church, which is very small, is nearly square, 
measuring only 53 ft. 6 in. by 49 ft. On the 
iron at the south side of the church is an 
tion to the memory of Alderman Beckford. After 
the Great Fire, the parish of St. Botolph, Billings- 
gate, was incorporated with that of St. George. 
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The treasure library, 


were, 


fortunately, rescued, though not wholly untnjured. 








BURNING OF THE CHATEAU D’EU: THE SCENE AFTER THE FIRE. 
the magnificent furntture and the statue of Psyche, presented to the Duke of Orleans by the City of Paris 


Three of the four wings were burnt out. 





THE ATTEMPT 


At midday on Saturday, Nov. 15, an 
attempt was made to assassinate the 
King of the Belgians. His Majesty 
had attended a memorial service at 
the Cathedral of Saint Gudule for the 
late Queen of the Belgians and Louise 
Marie, wife of King Leopold I., and 
as he was driving back to the Palace, 
several shots were fired at the royal 
cortége by a man named Rubini, who 
stood among the crowd. As _ the 
3elyian Court is still in mourning, 
the royal carriages were closed, 
and there was an entire absence of 
pomp. Contrary to his usual custom, 
the King entered the first instead 
of the last of the carriages, and to 
this circumstance his Majesty pro- 
bably owes his preservation. The 
King’s brother, the Count of Flanders, 
was in the carriage with his Majesty. In 
the second carriage were the Countess 
of Flanders and the King’s daughter, 
Clémentine. In the third 
carriage Count John d’Oultremont, 
Grand Marshal of the Court, drove 
alone. Just at the corner of the 
Rue Royale and the Montagne du 
Parc, the would-be rushed 
forward and fired three from a 
revolver at the third carriage. One of 
the shots passed through the window, 
narrowly missing the Count d’Oultre- 
mont’s head. The procession passed 
on, and King Leopold was not aware 
of his narrow escape until he alighted 
at the Palace. After a moment of 
stupefaction, the bystanders turned 
furiously upon Rubini, and began to 
belabour him. “The miscreant was 
thrown to the ground, and was with 
difficulty removed by mounted 
men of the Guides. His clothes were 
torn to ribbons by the populace. 
Rubini was first conveyed into the 
Banque de Bruxelles and then to the 
police-station. 

On his arrest, Rubini, who is a 
man of medium stature, admitted his 
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AT BRUSSELS. 


attempt upon the King’s life, and 
stated that he was an Anarchist. His 
full name is Gennaro Rubino di Rubini, 
and he was born at Naples in 1859. 
Kor three years he studied at the 
Commercial Institute of Milan, and 
afterwards was a soldier in the 54th 
Italian Regiment of the Line. He 
rose to the rank of sergeant, but 
was degraded and sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment for having issued 
an article against the army in a 
Revolutionary journal. His term of 
imprisonment being ( omplete, he went 
to Paris, and eventually to London. 
Here he was elected a member of an 
Anarchist club, which, however, he 
was forced to leave, suspicion of being 
in the secret service of the Italian 
Embassy falling upon him. While 
in London, he is said to have had 
newsagent’s shops in Wardour 
Street and in Dean Street, Soho; 
and it is stated that he _ started 
business in Glasgow asa restaurant- 
keeper. At one time he was a French 
master at Milan ; in 1890 he married; 
and three years later was condemn d 
to four years’ imprisonment for forgery. 
He recently applied to the Italian 
Minister in Brussels for means to 
return to his own country, but was 
advised to seek aid from his relations. 
He lived in an attic in the centre of 
the city, and among his friends 
was numbered the Belgian Anarchist 
Chapelié. Rubini’s father was an 
Italian patriot and a= municipal 
councillor, and he has two brothers 
and two sisters. On the day fol- 
lowing the attempted assassination, 
Mr. Keir Hardie, who was on his way 
to Rotterdam, was arrested by two 
policemen in plain clothes, who asked 
him whether he had received a 
package from the Maison du Peuple, 
and subsequently marched him _ off 
to the police - station. On proving 
his identity he was released. 
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" WILL go away,”’ said Mr. Joyce, as he yawned 

over his fire in London on a November evening. 
‘*[ will go very far away and travel in the East.’’ He 
stared at the coals and shivered at the sound of the 
hail beating against his windows; he thought of many 
oleographs. Visions of white domes and tall palm-trees 
painted in superlatives rose before his eyes and enchanted 
him. ‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘and when the spring comes I 
will return.’’ 3ut upon that point the man from Socotra 
had a word or two to say. 

The man from Socotra was a native of that island 

of indolence in the Arabian sea. He lived upon the 
coast by Tamarida, and in race was partly Arab, partly 
African slave. Prob- i 
ably, too, he had a 
strain of Portuguese 
blood in his veins. 
He spoke the Soco- 
tran dialect, but 
since he did a casual 
trade in the gum of 
the dragon’s - blood 
tree, he had learned 
a kind of Arabic 
from the crews of 
the baghalahs with 
whom he | traded. 
His moment of in- 
spiration had come 
to him exactly two 
years and three- 
quarters before that 
evening when Mr. 
Joyce, over his fire 
in [I.ondon, deter- 
mined to go very 
far away and travel 
in the East; and 
he came to much 
the same decision. 
Only he had _ the 
advantage of a more 
definite object. He 
had raised his head 
one morning, and 
looking upwards 
between the stems 
of his date - grove 
towards the granite 
spires of the moun- 
tains behind Tama- 
rida, he had said 
‘I will go away, 
very far away. I 
will go to Mecca 
and perform the 
pilgrimage.”’ 

It was at the 
beginning no_ lofty 
impulse of religion 
which inspired the 
man from Socotra. 

Hle wished to be, if 

he could be without 

too much trouble, a 

distinguished man. 

But native indo- 

lence —indolence of 

a more complete 

and perfect kind 

than his neighbours 

possessed—-was_ the 
real motive. If he 
could go to Mecca 
and come back with 
the green turban on 
his head, he would 
become at once the 
holiest man in all 
Socotra. And _ he 
could live well out 
of his holiness. He 
need no longer 
gather any gum or 
collect dates or 
shepherd his small 
flock. 

Not within living 
memory had = any 
Socotran gone out 
upon that pilgrim- 
age. Of the dis- 
tance of his journey, 
of the difficulties in 
his path, he knew 
nothing. He put up 
some food in a 


bundle, took from his wife’s neck and arms certain 
silver dollars which he had once accepted reluctantly 
from strangers trading at that port—for there is no 
money currency in Socotra--and embarked upon the 
first baghalah which came into Tamarida. The baghalah 
set him ashore on the extreme eastern point of Cape 
Guardafui. 


The man from Socotra started two years and a half 


before Mr. Joyce by the measurement of days and 
months. But if the time is reckoned as relative to the 
difficulties and the proportionate speed of travelling, it 
may be said that Mr. Joyce and the man from Socotra 
set out from their separate and distant islands towards 


He was just screaming with the full strength of his throat. 


one another precisely at the same moment. Mr. Joyce 
travelled overland to Marseilles, and went comfortably 
on board an Orient liner; the man from Sccotra walked 
along the African ccast through Somaliland and Erythrova 
until he reached Suakin, in the Sudan It seems, indeed, 
as if Destiny had so arranged its time-tables that out of 
the millions of the East and the millions of the West these 
two islanders should steadily draw nearer to each other 
by some magnetic attraction of which they were both 
unconscious, and meet at last somewhere on the shores of 
the Red Sea. 
It seems almost, too, as if the man from Socotra 
underwent a special preparation for that meeting. He 
had to make his 
living as he walked, 
cutting wood for a 
day here, guarding 
a flock of goats for 
a week there. In 
British Somaliland 
he fell in with some 
Englishmen hunting 
big game, and spent 
two months in their 
service. In a word, 
he had for the first 
time in his life to 
work, and very often 
he starved. He was, 
besides, much alone 
in a lonely country. 
He passed through 
forests where only a 
little interval of twi- 
light separated night 
from night ; he came 
to deserts of sand 
where the only sound 
which refreshed his 
-ars was the evening 
wind whispering 
across infinite flat 
miles. The work, 
the starvation, and 
the loneliness 
wrought upon the 
man from Socotra. 
The granite spires 
of ‘Tamarida, ‘the 
great sloping sand- 
hill of Jebel Om- 
hari, dwindled in 
his thoughts. He 
became no_ longer 
ambitious to return 
as a great man, he 
desired more and 
more to reach the 
shrine of Mecca. He 
became, in a word, a 
pilgrim and not the 
imitation ofa pilgrim. 
The nearer he 
approached the 
sacred land of 
Arabia, the greater 
‘grew his enthusiasm. 
Fanaticism flamed 
up in him; he be- 
came light - headed, 
he had seizures like 
an epileptic, even 
before he crossed the 
Red Sea. He visited 
Medina in the first 
week of February, 
and Mecca ten days 
later. At the end of 
the month he was at 
Jeddah waiting for a 
steamer to take him 
back to the coast 
of Africa. 
Meanwhile, Mr. 
Joyce left England 
as he had deter- 
mined. He travelled 
to Constantinople, 
made an excursion 
into the Black Sea, 
he shot ata goat in 
Asia Minor, and at 
some quail in the 
Oasis of Fayoum; 
and towards the end 
of February he sailed 
past the red rocks 








of the Sinaitic Peninsula into the Red Sea on board one 
of those curious steamers flying the English flag of which 
the officers, one and all, from the Turkish captain to the 
Scotch engineer, regard each passenger with undisguised 
suspicion lest he should have some official connection 
with the Board of Trade. 

‘‘ This boat’s a proper little Commodore,’’ said the 
engineer in a wheedling voice to Mr. Joyce across the 
dinner-table in the deck saloon on the first evening out of 
Suez. He could place the other two passengers. One 
was an English officer returning to his post at a Red Sea 
port; the other was a Frenchman bent upon shooting a 
Mrs. Grey’s antelope in the Khor Baraka. But who was 
this third person with the binoculars on a shiny patent- 
leather shoulder-strap ? 

‘A proper little Commodore,’’ he repeated. 
can do her seven knots an hour with the wind behind her, 
and never feel it; she can if we press her.’’ 

‘Yes, but we don’t often press her,’’ the first officer 

ed anxiously; ‘‘never beyond what's safe and prudent.’’ 

‘Now, how many pilgrims do you think we are entitled 

irry on our decks to Jeddah ?’’ said the engineer, with 
n obvious wink at the captain. 

‘*\Why, just as many as we do carry, of course,’’ inter- 

1 the first mate with a warning glance at the 
who had before now excused his ship to the 
it sation. 

Suspicions, however, as to Mr. Joyce’s business in the 
allaved.. He displayed no wish to 

pilgrims crowded on the deck; he had no 
whatever about the Plimsoll mark; and his 
iew, implied in every sentence which he spoke, 


East and its nations constituted one gigantic 
tomime provided especially for his 


‘She 


soon 


entertainment at 

ugh ces, stamped him as the ordinary ignorant, 
tourist even more effectually than the 

never 
him i met 

black Berbereens from Assouan andthe Nilevillages; 
ki 1 Arabs from the desert, light of foot and 

-a favourite horse; negroes from the 

fellaheen from the Delta-— 

about the serious business of living 

vy were to him members of 

‘e pantomime. The man from 

» itist but when that 

Fs Jove e to profit bv it 
oeged down the 

Jeddah. Dhows 

las the pilgrims dis- 

> side and 

sat carved lattices 

Red Sea 


as he stood 


ed. the troul vi Mr. Joyce. It 


picturesque creatures he 


‘nse, it 1s trve, 


looked at 


brine, 


his broken English. 
g the pilgrim season.’’ 
at Jambo, and 

.. Joyce grew hot and 

-to hinder him from 

He pointed to the 

A little black 

ep in the sea, and sailing 

ild at the Round Pond in 
lea of danger was ridiculous. 
: English 


rO ashore 


n shore myself. 
FO together.”’ 
agreed, but with 
to go alone,”’ 
‘**“You know 
in these parts before. 
Jeddah during the 
eason. 
under no apprehensions. Had 
ver the 1 of the poop and watched the 
the mair eck below for a week Turks, 
rded parsons in high boots from Kurdistan and 
ies of Asia, Indians, Arabs, and Moors, 
+, sheep-like people, with long, inex- 
up their homes in this or that 
grumbled when Joyce trod upon 
the way from the saloon to his 
he ladder after ¢ aptain Wiither- 
hore in a dhow. 
F you please,”’ said Witherington ; 
displease d Mr. Joyce. 
of your privates,’’ he replied. 
hrugged his. shoulders, and they 
Customs House and across the open 
They h: hardly got into the 
ere S¢ parate d. The street was wide, 
‘rhead with wood to keep it cool. 
n Joyce perceived, w: not submissive 
; ship. The holy soil was 
hey were in their own land. They 
r. Joyce’s way as he approached ; 
they took the trouble to remark 
eir looks showed no deference. 
: street there was a café, and in front 
of which was occupied, stretched 
to the other. It was in threading 
that Joyce and Captain Wither- 


] > 
nowevel 


ed ove 


made no effort to find his companion. He was, 
glad to be free of his dictation, and proceeding on 
s way alone, he did many of the things which it is not 
Wise » in Jeddah during the pilgrim season. He 
poked his head into shops, and the sight of a familiar 
firm’s biscuit-tins him more than ever that 
there was no danger for the tourist in Jeddah. He 
loitered and stared at any curious figure; he swung his 
stick ; he walked cocksurely. 
The street mounted an incline, 
into a number of alleys to the sky. 


to de 


assured 


and at the top divided 


Joyce walked 


opt n 
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along one of these alleys and came to an open square. 
Che square was empty except for one man who sat upon 
the ground in a corner shaded from the sun, and slept. 
Mr. Joyce advanced into the square, and saw that one 
side was formed by a big, white-washed building which 
had no windows. A couple of shallow steps led to a wide 
green door, and that green door stood open, so that Mr. 
Joyce saw through it into an interior dim and cool where 
white-robed men walked noiselessly. 

Che building was plainly a Mosque. Joyce advanced 
to it promptly, just as if he were wandering through the 
Continent with a Baedeker in his hand. Now, of the many 
things which it is unwise for a Christian to do in Jeddah 
during the pilgrim season, the most unwise is to look 
through the door of a Mosque. However, Mr. Joyce had 
no longer Captain Witherington at his elbow. He 
mounted the shallow steps and looked in. He did even 
more than that ; so that he might see the better, he put his 
foot over the threshold and stood within the doorway. It 
was unfortunate for Mr. Joyce that the Arab reclining in 
a corner of the square outside was the man from Socotra. 

Mr. Joyce did not remain in the dcorway long, for he 
became suddenly aware of a loud noise in the square 
behind him, a noise of screaming, but so poignant, so 
wild, and pitched in so piercing a key that it sounded 
inhuman and like the cry of an animal in pain. Joyce 
turned round and descended the steps to the square. 
The screams came from the man whom he had 
recumbent in the corner. Only he was no longer recum- 
bent ; he was marching up and down in the blazing sun- 
light. He did not look at Mr. Joyce. He did not seem 
to be screaming at anyone or for any particular reason. 
He was just screaming with the full strength of his throat. 
It was quite astonishing to Joyce that his throat held out 
as it did; he felt his own throat actually painful. Then 
he noticed that the man began to foam at the mouth, and 
his body and arms to jerk as though he could no longer 
contral them. Here was a man undoubtedly possessed. 
He was a very curious sight, and Mr. Joyce began to 
think that he was really getting his money’s worth in 
Jeddah. In no European town could he have seen a man 
so suddenly seized. 

In a moment, however, he saw a sight still more 
curious. One instant the square was absolutely empty 
except for the sunlight and this fanatic, the next it was 
completely full. The change was so swift that Mr. 
Joyce was hardly aware of any crowd gathering. Men 
seemed to spring from every alley which debouched upon 
the square, and at once there was a jostling, shouting, 
excited throng. Joyce looked about him wondering, what 
had brought them all here, what news the first 
and dimly he began to understand. 

The fanatic was gesticulating at him. The knowledge 
came upon Joyce with rather a shock. After all, he was 
alone in that square, and he knew no single word of 
Arabic. He was quite unable even to ask what was his 
offence, if offence he had committed. He looked round 
and saw that the throng was ranged in a rough crescent 
about him, each horn of which rested against the Mosque 
wall. He looked back at the Mosque with a thought 
that he would seek refuge there, but on the steps behind 
him stood two men barring the entrance. Joyce under- 
stood at last that there were things which it was unwise 
to do at Jeddah during the pilgrim season He was not 
a coward, but the throng of distorted and menacing faces 
about him, the loud, shrill uproar, and the violent gesticu- 
lations dazed him and made him giddy. His knowledge 
that he could not say a word which would be understood 
enraged him. He was in that dangerous mood of help- 
when a man will do violently any mad thing 
which will alter in one way or another an unendurable 
position. He was deafened by the cries and impre- 
cations; he saw the dark faces swirling in front of him; 
he noticed that the man from Socotra spat at him. He 
did the mad thing, for he raised his stick to strike blindly 
and furiously. But before he could strike, a lane was sud- 
denly driven through the crowd, and a white-haired Turkish 
Captain at the head of a strong patrol took possession of 
Mr. Joyce, and marched him back towards the quay. 
rhe throng dispersed as quickly as it had gathered. 

On the way back Joyce fell in with Captain 
Witherington, to whom the Turkish officer, who could 
speak no English, explained in Arabic what had 
happened with the indifference habitual to a man who 
had served at Jeddah for thirty years, and had seen 
much trouble during the pilgrim season. Captain 
Witherington, however, was not disposed to indifference. 
All the way from the dhow to the ship’s side he lectured 
Mr. Joyce upon the ignorance of tourists and their conceit. 

‘* Only the other day,’’ he said, ‘‘ the English Consul 
was scuppered in his garden while he was quietly drink- 
ing his tea, and he didn’t poke his head into other 
people's churches or play the guat up and down the 
bazaar. Well, at all events you are going back to Suez 
now, that’s one comfort.”’ 

‘T am not.’’ 

‘What are you going to do then ?’ 

I am going to hire half-a-dozen camels at Suakin,”’ 
Mr. Joyce said deliberately. He was indignant, and 
offended at the outrageous character of Captain 
Witherington’s language, and at the same time he was 
aware that he had no right to resent it. He wished to 
have nothing further to do with this officer, who seemed 
to look upon the Red Sea ports as a private preserve. 
‘“When I have hired my camels and my camel-drivers 
and my cook I am going to cross the desert to Khartoum.’’ 

‘‘Oh, are you! ”’ 

‘‘T am. I made inquiries in Cairo, and I was told by 
people in high authority , from whom I have letters, that 
there was no military objection to my doing so.”’ 

Captain Witherington shrugged his shoulders. If 
Mr. Joyce had permission, the responsibility was off his 
shoulders. He turned towards the other passenger upon 
the dhow, a man who had sprung on board just as the 
boat was pushing off, and who now sat cross-legged in 
the stern beside the steerer. With that man Captain 
Witherington talked for some while, and then he turned 
again to Joyce. 

‘* Now here ’s an example of what the Mecca pilgrimage 
means. This man whom I have been speaking to started 
from the island of Socotra three years ago. He has walked 


seen 


cause 
fanatic was shouting; 


lessness 


all along the coast of Africa, working his way as he walked, 
Three years of it! At last he lands in Jeddah and goes up 
to the shrine. Can’t you imagine the wild condition of 
fanaticism which will have been worked up in him when 
after three years he sets his foot at last upon the holy 
ground? He is going back now, and it will take him 
another three years to reach home, if he ever reaches 
home. And with men of that type in Jeddah, you think 
you can treat their Mosques like a peep-show !”’ 

' Mr. Joyce, in spite of himself, was impressed. He 
looked at the strong features of the man from Socotra, but 
to Mr. Joyce all black faces were more or less alike, and 
the man from Socotra was almost black. He did not 
recognise the features of the yelling, frenzied creature who 
had menaced him before the Mosque in this quiet, steady, 
and indifferent face. The man from Socotra knew indeed 
that he was the subject of the conversation, but he gave 
no heed to it. Jt might be that the white man recognised 
him ; on the other hand, it might not. If certain things 
which he wished very much to happen were going to 
happen—why, they would happen. 

At Suakin Mr. Joyce presented his letters. There 
was really no reason why he should not travel across 
the Sudan, provided he was discreet. Discretion was 
recommended to him. 

‘You are carrying arms 7 ’’ 

‘*\ Mauser rifle and a shot-gun.’ 

‘* Please be careful withthem. You will needa license, 
of course. But remember that if by mistake you wounded 
a Hadendoa camel-man instead of a gazelle, the conse- 
quences might be awkward for you. The Hadendoas are 
men. You had better let me hire your camels and camel- 
men for you.”’ : 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Mr. Joyce sullenly, ‘‘ I will not 
trouble you. I have already got the Greek storekeeper 
to engage them.’’ 

‘* Oh, very well.’’ 

The storekeeper also engaged the cook at Mr. Joyce’s 
request. ‘‘ He is a good cook, he says,’’ remarked the 
storekeeper, ‘‘and he should be, for he has walked up 
from Socotra and has had time to learn.’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said Mr. Joyce, ‘‘ I have 
has been to Mecca.”’ 

‘“*“VYes, and is on his wav home: but he is very 
and will go out of his way with you to Khartoum for the 
sake of the money. He heard in the bazaar that I was 
hiring camels. He promises to serve you well, and he 
is, I think, intelligent.’ 

Mr. Jove e, with the storekee per’s he Ip, interviewed 
the man from Socotra, who put both hands to his forehead 
and promised fidelity; and in the afternoon of the next 
day the little caravan started out to the south-west. 

It marched leisurely, camping on the first evening at 
the entrance to the broad valley where McNeill formed hi 
famous zareba, on the second evening underneath thi 
shadows of the Khor Gwob, and on the third evening on 
the further side of that pass on the park-like 
plateau of Sinkat. Mr. Joyce had not intended to camp 
at that particular spot. His caravan had been journey 
ing too slowly to suit his taste. He had given instructions 
that morning, as far as he could by means of signs and 
the few Arabic words which he had jotted down in hi 
note-book, that he purposed making a long march. He 
halted at midday after descending from the desolate 
gully into the plain; he sent on his camels at three 
o'clock, and followed on foot in the hope of finding 
something to shoot. 


asked W itherington. 


’ 


seen the man. He 


poor, 


yreen 


At half-past four he walked along a 
broad track of white sand winding between fresh green 
bushes like a tidy carriage - drive, and suddenly came 
upon his camp, pitched for the night. His camels wer 
hobbled and freed from their packs, his tent was up, a fire 
was lighted, and his cook was already preparing his dinner. 

Mr. Joyce was furious. Here was a flat disobedience 
of his orders. He looked about him in wrath for hi 
camel-men, but they had disappeared. Only his 
was left at the camp. Joyce attacked the cook. 

‘“Where camel-men?’’’ he spluttered.  ‘* Bad men, 
not tayeeb, lar, lar’  Baksheesh—Khartum—lar lar,”’ 
and he declined upon his native tongue with a petulant 
stamp of the foot. ‘‘ Where are they 7”’ 

The cook guessed Mr. Joyce’s meaning, for he placid 
pointed across the plateau. 

‘*El Bet,’’ he said. 

‘* There is a house there 7’’ said Mr. Joyce. Bet wa 
down in his note-book. He gathered from furthe 
explanations that the camel-men had friends at the house 
and had gone off for the night. The information increased 
Mr. Joyce’s anger, and since the real offenders were not 
present, he discharged his wrath at the cook. Now the 
cook had nothing whatever to do with the halts and the 
daily progress. It was his business to cook and wait 
upon his master, and there his duties ended. Mr. Joyce, 
however, was not to be deterred by considerations of 
justice. He pointed out in fluent, emphatic English, 
varied here and there with a word or two of Arabic, that 
he had given orders not to halt, that there were still 
three good hours during which the caravan should have 
advanced, that Arabs were worthless idle people and 
vile liars. 

The cook did not understand the particular meaning 
of the words and phrases. But that they were insulting 
was evident from Mr. Joyce’s demeanour. The cook 
made no reply, but he stopped his work at the fire and 
looked fixedly at Joyce. There was no particular expres- 
sion upon his face, but his eyes seemed to withdraw into 
their sockets, and his attitude was very quiet. 

Joyce, however, continued his denunciation. He was 
not naturally possessed of a temperate mind, nor was he 
ever reserved in his speech. Blatancy was a character- 
istic of the man. His anger fed itself, his voice grew 
shriller and shriller, his gesticulations would have been 
ridiculous but for the Arab who sat with the still, set face 
and the eyes sinking deeper beneath his brows. And 
then all at once in the middle of his vapourings Mr. 
Joyce stopped. He had recognised that his servant’: 
face was terrible. 

That was al], at first—an intuition of danger which 
changed swiftly into certain knowledge. For the Arab 
put his hand to the small of his back, where in a twist 
of his clothing he carried his wood-handled knife. Joyce 
realised that he was alone with the Arab on the Sinkat 


cool 











plateau, that his tent and his rifle were twenty yards 
behind him. <4 
‘‘Of course it is not your fault,’’ he said strenuously. 
layeeb you! Tayeeb lar, lar, those over there,’’ and 
he pointed in the vague direction of E1 Bet. 

The man from Socotra took his hand from the small 
of his back as quickly as he had placed it there; and it 
was as he was doing this that Mr. Joyce had his second 
intuition. He knew that he had seen the man from 
Socotra before he had engaged him in the stores at 
Suakin, before they sailed together in the dhow from 
the quay at Jeddah to the steam-ship’s side. And his 
perceptions, quickened by the sudden consciousness of 
danger, gradually told him where. It was not that he 
exactly recognised the features, but he was certain that 
the impassive face with the deep-sunk eyes would at another 
word flash into fury, 
and he was convinced 
that he would 
nise it if it did. 

The two men stared 
at one another for a 


“er 


recog- 


little while, and then 
Mr. Joyce — walked 
slowly away to. his 
tent. The shock had 


obered him. He had 
looked his servant ovet 
from head to foot, he 
knew without doubt. 
Some momentary 
expression which he 
could not himseif par- 
ticularise, a look ofthe 
eves, aturn ofthe head 
perhaps something 
had assured him that 
the man from Socotra 
was the man whose 
shouts had filled the 
square before the 
Mosque in Jeddah, 
who had spat at him, 
and against whom he 
had raised his stick. 
It was an uncom- 
fortable awakening for 
Mr: Joye e. He began 
to remember all of 
Captain Withering- 
ton’s warnings and to 


regret that he had 
disregarded them. 
And in the midst of 
his recollections and 
regrets there came 
again and again to 
him a throb of fear as 
he watched the sun 
setting down to the 


hills of Erkoweet. He 
was to be alone = all 
night with the man 
from Socotra upon the 
lonely plateau of Sin- 
kat. He reflected that 
he had been a fool to 
reject Captain Wither- 
ington’s offer to pro- 
vide him with camel- 
men. Had he. only 
accepted that, the 
camel-men would have 
had to answer for his 
afety when they 
returned with their 
camelstotheir homes. 

Hewas aroused by 
the approag h of his ser- 

int with his dinner. 
His newly acquired 
prudence warned him 
to show no appre- 
hension on. the 
hand, and to display 

no excessive cordiality 

on the other. He ate | 
his dinner — steadily 
through, and was sur- 
prised, to find that the 
nearer his servant was 
to him the less he was 
afraid. It seemed 
impossible that this 
Arab, who cooked so 
welland waited on him 
with so swift an obedi- 
really harboured 
any ill designs. The 
dinner itself, too, had 
a comforting effect. 
lle noticed besides that the night was clear and the moon 
rising Last night he had been disposed to resent the 
brightness of a moonlight night in the Soudan ; to-night, 
as he looked from the shade of his tent out across the 
silver-white sand and black bushes, he was glad. Mr. 
Joyce smoked a cigar after his dinner in his camp-chair 
with the leg-rest, and began to make light of his fears. 
Ile admitted, however, that he had deserved his lesson. 

“* After all,’’? he thought with a consciousness of mag- 
nanimity, ‘* one has really no right to treat other people’s 
religions as so many shows.”’ 

It was a distinct step forwards for a man who had 
started out with the theory that the East was a gigantic 
pantomime organised for his amusement. 

Mr. Joyce looked at his watch by the moonlight. It 
was nine o’clock, and already the Arab was sleeping by 
the fire within the semicircle of shelter made by the 
camels’ saddles piled one upon the other. Joyce entered 
his tent. A lamp was burning upon a nail in the centre 
pole and he blew it out rather suddenly. It had occurred 


one 


ence, 
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to him that with that light burning, every movement he 
made was visible to anyone outside the tent. He could be 
spied upon without a chance of discovering that he was 
spied upon. The very moment at which he stretched 
himself out in his camp bed would be known. ‘‘ Not that 
there is any danger,’’ he argued; ‘‘no.’’ But even while 
so arguing he slid a bunch of cartridges off their steel clip 
into the magazine of his Mauser and placed the rifle by 
the right side of his bed. 

The bed was set up with its head close to the open 
door of the tent. He put his watch under the pillow, 
undressed, and slipped between the sheets. Lying upon 
his right side, he commanded the approach to the tent 
and a wide space of desert covered with green brushwood. 
He had no need of any lamp, for the moonlight was bright 
as day. The pebbles in the sand sparkled like jewels, 





Joyce's head nodded. 


After a white Mr, 


and though his tent-covering was lined with dark canvas, 
everything in it was clearly visible. 

Joyce lay for awhile awake, straining his ears for a 
sound of his servant moving behind the tent. He began 
to wonder whether the man from Socotra had deliberately 
followed him from Jeddah, had deliberately engaged in 
his service on the chance that some moment might come 
when he and Joyce would be alone. Perhaps he ought 
to stay awake all night; and the moment that thought 
occurred to him he felt inexpressibly drowsy and tired. 
After all, the explanation given was the natural one. The 
man from Socotra was poor; it would help him on his way 
home to go out of his course to Khartoum. Mr. Joyce’s 
eyelids closed, and he fell asleep. 

" But he slept uneasily; a sense as if something urgent 
had been left undone, an anticipation of trouble waiting 
for the moment when he should awake, was with him 
in the moments of deepest sleep, and he waked soon. 
He looked at his watch, and was surprised to find that it 
was barely half-past ten—surprised and disappointed. 





For he had waked up with a hope that the night was well- 
nigh over even before he had recollected the reason of his 
hope. But it had barely begun. He lay back in his bed 
looking out through the open doorway of the tent. It was 
very still; his eyes closed and opened again, and then 
remained fixed and wide. Very slowly he drew himself 
up in his bed, making no noise; and when at last he was 
sitting, he remained in that position, breathing silently, 
his mouth open and his eyes still looking out with a 
stare of a creature fascinated through the opening of the 
tent. He reached down his hand to the ground at the 
side of his bed, felt for his rifle, and lifted it on his 
knees. Then he changed his position on the bed. Instead 
of sitting with his head by the doorway and his feet point- 
ing to the opposite wall, he drew himself together in 
the darkness and close to the opening. From that position 


he could see a_par- 
ticular shadow which 
lay upon the white 


sand upon the far side 
of the doorway. 

The tentwasa bell 
tent, and it was im 
possible fol Joyce to 
what cast the 
shadow. But it wasa 
new shadow; it had 
not darkenedthe sand 
when he fellasleep. He 
remembered quite well 
looking out of the tent 
just before he 
his eyes; he remem- 
bered the pattern 
whichthe bushesthrew 
upon the sand. But 
there was no bush quit: 


see 


closed 


close tothe tent, and 
this besides was no 
shadow of a bush. It 
was a long shadow 


with certain irreeular- 
ities ; the top ol it was 
round, and it thinned 
below the top and then 
spread out again. It 
might be the shadow 
of a man 
straight against the 
tent, with his legs to- 
gether, and his arms 
close tohis side. Mr. 
Joyce had no doubt 
that it was. 

He sat with his rifle 
upon his knees. His 
heart throbbed, and 
now and then sank so 
that he could hardly 
draw his breath. It 
seemed impossible to 
him that it was really 
he, Joyce, with his flat 
in London, and_ his 
money, whowas sitting 
there, crouched up on 
his bed three days 
from anywhere, with 
his life in the bitterest 
peril. He wondered 
how long a time had 
passed since he had 
waked up. He took 
out his watch very 
stealthily from beneath 
his pillow. It was 
twenty minutes to 
eleven. Only ten 
minutes had passed, 
and there were four 
hours at the least to 
be lived through before 
the morning came. 

Joyvee pondered 
what he should do. 
Should he march out 
of the tent with his 
rifle ready, or should 
he wait sitting as he 
was until the shadow 
moved the 
threshold, andthe man 
from Socotra, expect- 
ine to find his victim 
asleep, looked into the 
muzzle of a Mauser 
rifle? The latter was 
the better way, he 
determined. There 
would be no chance of 
a struggle ; the Arab 
would have no opportunity to use his knife, he would be 
caught at the worst possible disadvantage. So Joyce 
sat upon the bed and watched for the shadow to move. 

3ut it did not move, and after a while Mr. Joyce’s 
head nodded, and his fingers loosened their grip upon 


standing 


across 


the stock of his rifle. He woke up with a start, and 
looked again at his watch. It was just eleven. Mr. 
Joyce had never felt so tired in his life. He was 


unused to long days in the open air, the fatiguing move- 
ments of a camel, the early start from camp while the 
morning was yet dark. He felt, besides, very cold. He 
hitched his blankets up over his shoulders and watched 
the shadow, which did not move. The warmth of the 
blankets increased his drowsiness. His head kept falling 
forward upon his breast, and each time that he lifted it 
he saw that the shadow had not moved. It was not the 
least of Joyce’s mistakes that he matched himself in a 
waiting game against an Oriental. Before twelve o’clock 
Mr. Joyce was fast asleep, and it was not until after one 
that the shadow moved. 


rHE END, 
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\ MEMORIAL OF PETER THE GREAT: THE CHAPEL IN THE 


DUBKY OAK FOREST. 




















rEACHERS AT OMSK, SIBERIA, REDUCED I 


THROUGH INSUFFICIENT SALARY. 


O BEGGARY 


SCENES IN THE RUSSIAN 
NOTES F nearest the chapel were planted by Peter himself. The summer house ¢ 
, ny zr robbe Mendicant teachers are no uncommon 








The cathedral to the memory of Alexander [/. 1 








RUINS OF PETER 


THE GREAT’S SUMMER HOUSE, NEAR SESTRORYETSK, FINLAND. 





























A MEMORIAL 


EMPIRE 


sight tn Stberia of to-day, for the hundred roubles 


OF ALEXANDER II.: THE CATHEDRAL IN COURSE OF ERECTION 


ON THE SCENE OF THE CZAR’S ASSASSINATION. 
OF TO-DAY. 


»f salary allowed by the Government does not coustitute 


n the Katharine Canal, St. Petersburg. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S VISIT TO KING EDWARD: 





Princess Victoria of Wales. 


Prince George of Wales. 


Prince Henry of Wales. 
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Prince Edward of Wales. 


ROUP AT SANDRINGHAM. 


[Photo. Lafayette. 


n the shores of the Gulf of Finland served Peter as headquarters during his campaign of extermination 
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FURS FOR THE EUROPEAN MARKET: THE CAPTURE OF THE SEAL. 


Drawn By P. FRENZENY. 





I. SAILORS DRIVING A FLOCK OF SEALS INLAND. TED SKINS READY FOR SHIPMENT. 3. ISLAND, IN BEHRI? 


The first Russian-American Fur Company was founded in 1799, and held a monopoly of seal-hunting till 1808, when Alaska was purchased by the United States. Indiscriminate slaughter 
had threatened the seal with extinction, but of late years effective measures have been taken to preserve them. The fur is prepared by passing a knife along the under side of the skin. 
This loosens the longer hairs and causes them to fall out. The fur then undergoes a process of dyeing, which produces the deep uniform colour, 
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THE EDUCATION BILL AGITATION: THE ALBERT HALL MEETING. 


SKETCHES BY RALPH CLEAVER. 
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SPEAKERS AND INCIDENTS AT THE GREAT MEETING OF CHURCHMEN, NOVEMBER 14. 


The meeting wa nvened by the Bishops of London and Rochester, and was presided over by the former prelate. The Bishop of Rochester described the Bill as a great educational move, 
and Sir kdward Clarke moved a resolution in support. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN MOROCCO: SCENES IN THE DISTURBED DISTRICT OF TETUAN. 


Drawn pny A. Forestier. 
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I. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN. 3. A STREET IN OLD TETUAN. 5. THE BURIAL-GROUND OUTSIDE 
2. IN THE SHOE-MARKET. 4. THE EASTERN GATE. THE CITY WALL. 
Zetuan, near which encounters have taken place between the Governor's troops and the Kabyles, ts a seaport town about thirty-one miles south-east of Tangier. Tt ts well fortified, 


has a high thick wall, and a citadel. It exports fruit and grain, some of which goes to supply Gibraltar 
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THE RISING IN|) MOROCCO: KABYLE TRIBESMEN REFUSI 


DRAWN BY R. CATON \ 
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Lhe tnsurrection was thought to have died down, but the trouble has broken out again under a ma 
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USING TRIBUTE TO THE SULTAN’S TAX-GATHERER. 
‘ON WOODVILLE. 


hree powerful tribes of the Berber Kabyles rose in rebellion against the Arab rule. They ratded caravans, and committed several acts of pillage. 
aman named Omar Zarahunt, who has declared himself a Mahdi and a sincere reformer. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 





¢ Littl White Bird. By J. M. Barrie. London Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s 
The Son of th I f Jake t the Far N By Jack London. 
London : Isbister. os. 
P lelveninre i WV. D' Ha é. By J. Storer Clouston. London : 
Blackwood. 6s 
be Wine of Finvea :- Bet. 5 Antrobus. Londen: Chatto ind 
Windus. 6s 
Old S#. Paui’s. By Canon Benham, 1.1). London: Seelev. 
ha 1 Storr i Modern Rome By F. Marion Crawford Lo lon: 
Macmillan. s 
Nide-Walk Studi By Austin Dobson. London: Chatto and Windus. 
A Lion and s By J. A. Barry Lendon : Hutchinson s 
Mr. Barrie, after the manner of genius, is alwavs 
taking us by surprise. Here, in The Little White 
Bird,’”’ he gives us nothing, indeed, that he has not 
viven us before, but a new manifestation of his old 


qualities which affords us a delightful shock of surprised 
The psychology of *‘ Tommy,’’ the romance 
ttle Minister,’’ the charm and 


recognition. 


ind the realism of ‘* The L 



























sentiment of he Window in Thrums,’’ the fun and 

expertness of othet essays of his— somethi g of all of 

these, and in especial essence, has been? ent in the 

making of [The Little White Bird.”’ o describe 

the result, so as to convev to the rea 1 true im- 
pression of its nature, is an impossibl in 
which, during the next week or two, rt 
lanv conscientious critics are foredo. oO 
l It is useless to explain that the .. wer 
rt story is an elderly, though not too elderly, 
Idier and bachelor, humorously known at the 
lub as ‘confirmed spinster,’’ who, however, 
1as had an affair of the heart in his younger day; 
that Marvy A and her husband, the young 
painter, their little bov David, and Porthos the 
dog, are his friends; and that this and that 
were their adventures in which the elderly soldier 
of Pall Mali mixed himself up. In that wav 
ordinary stories are to be described, but not so 
[he Little White Bird.’’ As well seek with 
prosaic pencil to map out for dull eyes a plan 
f Kensington Gardens as Mr 3arrie sees 
1 It requires Mr. Barrie’s wand to conjure 
and it requires it also to raise as he 
it old love-story of the bachelor’s past, 
» touch his relations and adventures with 

M \ d David with the spirit in which 

: 1em. How, without it, explain 
Cimotl or hold Peter Pan long enough before 
the eves to show one what he is like? It cannot 
ve do Che ader must go to the book itself; 
ind e fewer preconceptions wherewith he 
oes to the storv, the better for him it will 
We can only give it as our own opinion, 
on leaving it, that Mr. Barrie has never been 
in his mood of whimsical and even 
v sentimental imagination than he is in 
‘he Little White Bird.’’ And when we say 
happier, we mean happier for himself as well 
is for us Every page bears the marks of 
the author’s delight in his creation, and the 
delight is infectious. The world is a better place 
for its having been written, and one must feel 

be tor having read it. 

| 

Manv Canadians were a trifle indignant when 


Our Lady of the 





Mr. Kipling talked of ‘ Snows.”’ 
B if Mr. Jack London’”’ fulfils the promise 
show in these short stories of the Klondik« 
y we f that the general public will 
I Jominion—always saving 
Gilbert Parker over the 


is inevitably with ice and 
’’ as they connect 
Kingslev 
the tropics, 

mf 


sles 


ioved 


SavVvs 
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rest of the book has a mechanical humour which has to 


be kept going at any pric Mr. Clouston has done far 
better things, and ought not to harness himself to a series 
of small jokes. 


To a pleasant volume of short stories Miss Antrobus 
gives the name of the least meritorious. There is a 
legendary elixir which is supposed to keep the flame 
of life burning in everybody who drinks it. This is sym- 
bolic of fate for a gentleman who is hopelessly inefficient 
in several parts of the world, and dies at the age of fifty. 
Why he should be supposed to have drunk the famous 
wine, and what it has profited him, the author entirely fails 
to make clear. ‘' The Owd Lad’s Bit’ is an amusing 
tale of rural superstitition in Lancashire, the ‘‘ Owd Lad ”’ 
being the enemy of mankind, and his *‘ Bit’? a piece of 
land which the farmers are afraid to cultivate lest this 
should annoy him. One is more daring than the rest, 
and the results of his enterprise, though not unconnected 
with natural causes, to confirm the local belief 
that the ‘‘Owd Lad’”’ is not to be trifled with. ‘‘ The 
Two Twilights ”’ a pretty romance, but *f The Man 
from Stalybridge ”’ is sentimentality in its most irritating 
form. Miss Antrobus has a weakness for writing about 
feeble people who die. If would resist this, and 
pay some heed to what is going on in the world, she 
would vastly improve her work. 


Serve 


is 


she 


The most fascinating of English cathedrals is, without 
doubt, that which was, and is not, and yet is—St. Paul’s 
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the least obvious suggestion. ‘ Cecilia’’ is doubtless as 
much a creation of the imagination as she is an imagin 
ative creature, but she is a living, breathing woman, and 
can only enhance Mr. Crawford’s reputation. Largely 
influenced by Nietzsche’s theory of the ‘‘ Eternal Return,”’ 
she is a visionary, a self-hypnotist. In her trance-dreams 
she is the youngest of the last six Vestal Virgins, and is 
loved by one who worships her as goddess rather than 
woman, and whom she, in turn, loves for his bravery and 
his mastery over himself with a love that is not akin to 
passion. In actuality, it has been arranged that she 
shall marry Guido d’Este. On the day she meets him 
she also meets for the first time his dearest friend, 
Lamberto Lamberti, and is amazed to find in him the 
lover of her dreams. He, on his side, seems to be 
conscious of having met her before, though he knows 
that it is impossible. That night Cecilia again throws 
herself into a trance, but her dream changes: the lover 
is no longer distant, the vestal no longer merely the 
admirer. Their lips are about to meet when she feels 
that the vision has become a reality, that Lamberti is 
clasping her in his arms, and that she loves him passion- 
ately. Lamberti has a similar dream, and, yoing next 
day to the Forum, comes face to face with Cecilia, who 
flees from him in terror. The dreams of both continue, 
but Cecilia, nevertheless, agrees to marry Guido. Soon, 
however, her dream becomes much a_ necessity 
to her as his drug to the opium-eater. By an effort 
of will she throws it aside, only to find that the actual 


as 


takes the place of the spiritual; and then begins a 
fight of longing and tove against a promise 
and © self - respect. The hesitation between, 
the dream - lover materialised in Lamberti 


7 and the lover of her actual acceptance, result- 
ing eventually in the breaking of her engage- 
ment to Guido and the wedding of the two who 
had met so often in their dreams, and who had 
loved in the long ago, is admirably treated with 
all the subtlety, finesse, and delicacy which are 
characteristic of the author at his best. 


In ‘‘Side-Walk Studies’’ Mr. Austin Dobson 
presents us with a series of papers which are 
in the main remote from what he cails ‘‘ the 
glitter and bustle of the more frequented pro- 
menades of letters.’’ Yet the byway attraction 
has been a little discounted by the author’s 
placing his chapters on ‘* Mrs. Woffiagton ”’ 
and ‘* St. James’s Park’”’ at the head of his con- 
tents table—a pre-eminence that quarrels with 
the title. In or out of the great tho: oughfares, 
however, Mr. Dobson is an agreeable guide ; and 
readers familiar with these fastidious papers 
when they appeared in various periodicals will 
be glad to get them gathered together in a 
pleasant volume form. Mr. Dobson, as a guide 
and companion in Gough Square, off Fleet Street, 





takes as his centre of interest the house into 
Which Dr. Johnson moved in 1749. In that 
varret was the Dictionary made; there sat the 
six amanuenses, duly partitioned off, so that 
they were not disturbed when Reynolds called, 
or Roubillac, or Dr. Burney, who found the 
* great man in company only with ‘five or six 
Greek folios, a deal writing-desk, and a chair 
and a half.’’ At Gough Square he lost his 
wife. there he was when he lost his mother, 
though it was not there,as Mr. Dobson strangely 
states, that she died. Johnson, as we know, dd 
not visit her death-bed. ‘‘ The life which made 
my own life pleasant is at an end,’’ he wrote—and 
he wrote ‘‘Rasselas,’’ too, to pay the funeral 
expenses. No. 8, Bolt Court, was Johnson’s last 
home; and there he died, in December 1784. 
‘‘Not long afterwards,’’ says Mr. Dobson, 
‘“‘TIsaac Disraeli, then a youth of seventeen, 


knocked at the door to make inquiry about a 


manuscript he had forwarded to Johnson, of 
which he had heard nothing. His summons 


was answered by Francis Barber, who told him 
that the Doctor had been dead some hours.’’ 
By ill luck, the anecdote of Mr. Dobson’: 








but- a purely scientiiic 
and probably most 
her. Whatever 
Circle 


rions 
gions, 



































»the muse of fiction: there are fiftv readable 

tories about the golden joys of Africato every one 
deals with tl Mr. Ballantyne, it is true—but 
ire grown up we must presumably put away those 
delightful books. Klondike has panned out very little read- 
g matter In the way of local colour, fros -bite cannot 
comp with assegais; and if we take it as a mining 
cat is not Bret Harte made such camps his own ? 
B > Ww or other, we lorgvet all these considerations 
J The Son of the Wolf.’’ The stories are 
ter gor 1ough sometimes marred by the violent 
stvle, the ittempt to put action into a nutshell of 
A phrases seems beset our young 
chr rs of D ivs of Emr There is real 
dramatic grip in them, a sense of romance, and a 
cene ( avoK mere horro for horror’s sake. 
I he dies of the snow are ghastly, but the great 

vhit ce shrouds them in a peculiar dignity. 

Mr. Clouston’s story is so old-fashioned that it ought 


lustrated by Leech. In the heyday of that 
humorist it was usual to tell yarns about French gentle- 
this country and showed an imperfect 
especially fox-hunting. 


vhno visited 


nowledge of our institutions, 





M. D’Haricot has a droll adventure in the hunting- 

1 He quarrels with an English friend about a 
idy, and there is a mock duel, so carefully arranged 
by the jocular seconds that the principals blaze away 
in two separate plantations, much to the inconvenience 


of squirrels. Leech would have made amusing pictures 
of these incidents, which seem a little out of date now. 
M. D’Haricot contrives to do one original thing. He 
appears on the a music-hall, pretending to b 
the ‘‘ Amphibious Neptune,’’ who dives into a glass tank 
l aks the tank, and distributes the 

This is moderately funny. ‘The 


stage of 


full of water. He b 
water in the orchestra. 





is unkindly R, 


OLD ST. PAUL’S AND THE THREE CRANES WHARF. 
voduced from ** Old St. Paul’ by permission of Messrs. Seeley and 
Its charm is in great measure due to its curious dual 


personality, as it were; for however much the average 
man’s concept of London culminates in Wren’s dome, 


still, to those who possess even the faintest his- 
torical sense Ludyate Hill is crowned also by the 
visionarv image of that Gothic structure which for 


1 
pne 


scholarly care 


centuries was the metropolitan church of London 
story of Old St. Paul’s has been retold with much 
by Canon Benham in a thin, elegant 
volume enriched with many illustrations. Not the least 
valuable fez of the work is the reproductions of 
Hollar’s remarkable series of prints, which constitute our 

of knowledge as to the aspect of the 
former cathedral. [In several instances Canon Benham 
has been able to show where the engraver is inaccurate. 
The text is written in a somewhat hard and stilted 
manner, and the anticipative and retrospective refer- 
ences are so numerous as to become teasing; yet the 
book is valuable as a collection of antiquarian material. 


ifure 


principal source 


lhe charm of the volume, from a pictorial point of 
view, is enhanced by the facsimiles, in colour, of 
miniatures from ancient illuminations reflecting the 
history of the cathedral. 


Telepathy, the theory of reincarnation, and kindred sub- 
jects, prove, as a rule, more dangerous than advantageous 
to the novelist who traffics in them: their use is so often 
a misuse that they are apt to create an atmosphere of 
improbability if not of impossibility, and to nullify any 
realism there is in the work in which they are embodied. 
Improbability there may seem to be in Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s novel, more especially to those in whose lives the 

upernatural and the mystic have no place, but the author’s 
skill forbids the stizina of impossibility, and renders it 





¢ 


telling is out in nearly every particular. Isaac 
Disraeli was over eighteen when he left thi 
manuscript at Johnson’s door, before Johnson's 


death, and~ was told by Barber, the black 

servant, to come again in a week. The 
tryst was faithfully kept, and then the manuscript 
was returned to him unopened, with the disastrous 
tidings that the Doctor was too ill to read anything. 
Johnson died; but there was no romance of an 
unreturned manuscript. Mr. Dobson will know where 


he can put his hand on references that will verify each 
of these statements; but it is highly desirable that, 
in the case of essays which depend on their neat style for 
their value, and in which the reader relies implicitly on 
easy accuracy of statement, the verifications should be 
made before, not after, publication. 


Those who have read and remember ‘ Steve Brown’s 


Bunyip will turn with pleased anticipation to any 
book by Mr. J. A. Barry. In his new volume, *‘ Red 
l.ion and Blue Star,’’ they will find no cause for dis- 


The stories which compose it are excel- 
lent reading: all about the sea, of course, based upon 
adventure, and told with spirit and humour. Perhaps the 
most notable thing about them is their range of interest. 
\We have no feeling as we read them that we are being 
treated to variations upon the same theme. In the 
number which gives a title to the volume, the feud 
between the sailing-captains of the old and the new 
school is healed through an act of gallantry on the high 
seas, which is painted with a big broad brush of senti- 
ment. ‘Stopped on the Long Stretch,’’? again, is a 
capital piece of sensational story-telling. ‘‘ The Red 
Warder of the Reef’! and ‘In the Zxdymion’s Galley ”’ 
strike a more gruesome note, while ‘‘ How the Sfpz7drz/t 
Lost her Starboard Watch ”’ has an amusing and almost 
farcical mot7f. Vhis variety is maintained through the 
entire volume, which is one that we can heartily recom- 
mend for whiling away an idle hour. : 


appointment. 
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SC{ENCE 
BY DR. ANDREW 
In the living body of animal and plant alike, the man 


of science discovers that a very considerable portion of 


the work done in the way of living is accomplished 
through the agency of substances which are known as 
‘ferments.’’ Illustrations of these principles are easy 
to obtain. In our mouths we find the saliva containing 
a ferment known under the name of ‘‘ptyalin.’’ The 
wonderful little cells of the glands manufacture or 
elaborate this ferment from the blood. Its duty is 
that of acting upon the starches we eat. It changes 
these substances ultimately into grape-sugar, in which 
form, it may be added, starch is used up in the body 
Yet another ferment is found in the stomach- 
familiar to most of us under the name of 

rhis latter substance has its own functions 
to perform. It acts on nitrogenous foods, represented by 
beef-juice, white of egg, and the like, converting them 
into peptones, in which form they can be absorbed by 
the bloodvessels and carried the liver, there to be 
ultimately dealt with. 


as a food. 
secretion, 
** pepsin.” 


to 


But in the bile of the liver, and in the liver-cells, and 
in the sweetbread juice we find other and different fer- 
ments, each intended to play its part in the work of 
fitting our foods to be added to the blood, and so 
to nourish us. Even the lungs have not escaped 
from the special action and sphere of these bodies. 
This last is a somewhat astonishing conception. It 
implies that before the oxygen we breathe can enter 
blood, and be thus conveyed to all parts of our 
frames, a ferment supplied by the lungs is necessary. 
Certainly, this view of matters, if accepted, would extend 
t range of ferments very appreciably, and include in 

r action details that previously were regarded as mere 
physical processes, and nothing more. In the case of 

ints, ferments are familiar enough. The yeast plant is 

best known of all, and its action when added to 
sugar is to split up that substance into alcohol and 


( irbonic aci¢ 


the 
rit 


- 
gas. 


Even the process whereby the seed germinates and 
juts is one in which ferments are evolved, and the 
a plant manufactures for its food has to be trans- 
formed into sugar ere it can be utilised for nourishing 
We see here exhibited what science regards 
» ordinary action of ferments—that is, one in which 
is illustrated a breaking down of the substances on 
hich the ferments act. True, the liberated or changed 
products are used up by the living body in its vital pro- 
cesses, but the transformation, as a rule, is none the less 
one from complexity to simplicity. 3ut is it true that 
ferments build as well as break down? The answer to this 
uestion may now be given in the affirmative. It has 
en found that if starch which has been reduced to 
vrape-sugaras I have described be treated by the addition 
of sugar at a certain stage of the process, the action 
ill be reversed, and the ferment will reproduce—that 
ld up starch again. 


y0sSeS. 


These considerations of late days in science, and 
researches conducted into the ways and works of ferments, 
have been used to formulate some new and very interest- 
ing conceptions of the real nature of life itself. The 
school of thought which has employed its energies in this 
direction includes workers not only in Europe, but America 

lso. Their work should interest all thoughtful minds, 

ause, as it has well been expressed, they are really 

kling the problem ofall the ages. The primary stand- 

point is that which looks upon all vital action—all life, in 

hort, in so faras its physical processes are concerned—as 

cent writer has put it, asa series of fermentations. We 

th, and nutrition, its handmaiden, to their action, 

ight be held our very diseases are due to 

similar substances evolved by the multi- 

germ-life which attacks us. It has 

just as some ferments give us growth 

is up into the activity of mature healthy life, 

of others, which disintegrate us and 

physical structure, old age and finally 

Certain it is that when we grow old 

degenerate, our arteries develop lime, our 

their gelatine, and our living tissue tends 

» become replaced by fat. These things may very 
ll be the result of the action of ferments. 


Dec 


Tac 


lay of the ferments which the body contains as part 

parcel of its constitution? This is really the crux of 

whole matter. Enthusiastic minds look forward to 

- day when the elements of living matter combined in 

the laboratory may be made to live. Is this conception 

reasonable on the face of things, and even in view of the 

rkable scientific work which recent years have pro- 
3eyond all physical processes 

y such that 

‘vitality ’’ for want of a 

when we have found out 

ion of a ferment, so that we may build it 

its elements, we shall then solve the mystery of 


is it true that life may logically be regarded as 


mysterious 
better 
the 


lies 


composit 


inquiry I would reply that we must logically 

between the ferment and that which it works 
ipon. ‘*, more, shall we even then understand the 
ferme elf > What we seem to see in this matter is 
a background that is always dim and mostly incon- 
ceivable things are. It is upon this background 
that ferments work, so to speak, and that these principles 
operate. If it be conceived possible that, experimentally, 
we could through our ferments play with life, develop it 
onwards, arrest its progress, or reverse its work and 
reproduce the early stages from the mature, still there 
would remain the undemonstrated something that 
pervades alli the living matter operated upon. We may 
know life’s composition as to the substance that lives; 
may never attain to a knowledge of the formula 
according to which that substance springs from the 
10n-living state into vitality. 


Its 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Edttor, 


. D Crarker (Merino, Australia.) —We are exceedingly sorry your problem 
was published in a defective form. When the position was found 
insoluble we searched for your original diagram, but it had been destroyed ; 
and as we have never had a problem wrongly printed, we could only 
assume the error was in the composition. We are always quite ready to 
acknowledge any mistake of ours, and would have done so at the time 
had we been aware of it. 

Correcr Sorvtion or Propiem No. 3048 received from Richard Burke 

leldeniya, Ceylon); of No. 3051 from Gertrude M Field (Athol, Mass.), 
Charles Field junior (Athol, Mass.), Fidelitas, and Kenneth S Johnson 
Woburn, Mass.); of No. 3052 from A G Bagot (Dublin), Fidelitas, and 
J H Mathias (Pontypridd) ; of No. 3053 from Joseph Cook, Otto (Berlin), 
Graham Wilkinson (Sheffield), Otto Strehle (Munich), H Le Jeune, 
F B (Worthing), A G Bagot, Joseph Dean (Oughtibridge Club), J F Moon, 
Sorrento, J Nelson (Glossop), and Albert Wolff ( Putney). 

Correcr Sotvtions oF Prortem No. 3054 received from E M_ Fyson 

Higham), Martin F, R H V Cavendish (Windsor), Albert Wolff, W_P K 
Clitton), Sorrento, F B (Worthing), Alpha, F J S (Hampstead), G WR 
Rainhill, H Le Jeune, Edith Corser (Reigate), A G Bagot (Dublin), 
l Roberts, H Maxwell Prideaux (Clifton), ] H Carroll (Alresford), G ‘1 
Hughes (Dublin), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth , Hereward, E J] Winter- 
Wood, Graham Wilkinson, Clement C Danby, George H_ Kelland 
Jersey), A Belcher (Wycombe), J F Moon, W Brandreth (Ashton-on- 
Ribble), Rev. A Mays (Bedford), G Dalby Frankland (Atherton), G C B, 
J F G Pietersen (Kingswinford), James W North (Bideford), R H 
Reynolds (Manchester), W D Easton (Sunderland), Corporal T Laxton 
Scots Guards, Windsor), J] Coad, Joseph Dean (Oughtibridge Club), 
Reginald Gordon, J J M (Ciifton), G Bakker (Rotterdam), C T | Dursley), 
R Worters (Canterbury), George Barclay (Leeds), E Fear Hill (Trow- 
bridge), R J Lonsdale (New Brighton), Shadforth, Thomas Henderson, 
Charles Burnett, M Hobhouse, F R Pickering (Forest Hill), J W 
Campsie), Mark Van Boolen (Stamford Hill), H S_ Brandreth (Biarritz), 
G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), and Herbert Leetham (Margate 


Sotvtion oF Prortem No 53 sy WILLIAMS. 
BLACK 


K takes Kt 
K moves 


Pr. B. 


3. B mates. 
P takes Kt, 2. Ktt t 4t ind if 1. P to K 4th, then 2. Bto B 


PROBLEM No. 3056.— . H. Anprews (Jersey). 
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WHITE. 
> to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS IN HOLLAND. 
Messrs. J. W. te Kolste 

Lopez 

WHITE (Mr. 
15. P takes P 
. Kt 3 


and H. van Rhijn. 


Game played betweer 


K. BLACK (Mr. R. 


Q Kt to Q and 
Kt to R 4th 
K Kt takes Kt 

21. Kt B to R 4th 

22. Q to Q 4th Kt to B &th (ch 

23. R takes Kt Q takes Kt 

24. Rto K Kt sq P to K B 3rd 

23. Bto R 6th R to B 2nd 

20. O to QO 3rd . to B sq 

27. R takes P takes R 

28. Rto K Kt sq . to K sq 

. R takes R B to B 2nd 


P to Q 3rd 
Castles 

B to Kt sth 
Kt to O Kt 


ive troke after 
0. ‘ O P takes P 
31. R takes B P to K sth 
K to O sq 
P to K R 4th ‘ ate ls 
ything better for 56. R to Kt &th 
. R takes B (ch 
B takes R 


K to B 2nd 
R takes R 


Resigns. 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
ed between Messrs. E, DeLMAR and E. 
Anight 


LASKER. 
Game. 

wuHite (Mr. D BLACK 
Black re id 


Kt to B sth 
Q to Kt sth 
P to Q 4th 


2I. 

22. Oto K 4th 
Kt to K sq 
K 3r P to Q 5th 
7 Kt to R 6th (ch 

Kt takes P (ch 
Q takes Q 


| 
Fs 
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B to R 4th 
P takes B 
B to Kt 3rd 


7. PtoQ B 3rd 
8. B takes Kt 
» Oto R 4th 
. P to Q 3rd 
if ro. Q takes BP, Bt 
nd White cou 


. P takes Q 
e ha 


29. Kt to Q 3rd 
30. P takes P 
31. Kt takes P 
32. PtoQ Kt 3rd 
33. Kt to B 4th 
34. Kt takes Kt P 
35. Kt to B 4th 

. Kt to Q 6th 


R to K sq 
R to Q 6th 
R takes P 
R to Kt sth 
R takes P 


BtoQ2 
Kt to K sq 


10, 
11. Kt to Kt 
12. O to B 





QO to Q znd 
Kt to B ard 
Q takes Kt 
P takes B 


ick 


RtoR sq 
R to Q sth 
R to O 6th 
R toQ Bsq 
R to QO B 6th 


7.RtoQB sq 
8. Pto R 3rd 
Kt to Kt sth 
yparent }40. Kt to B 7th 
19. Oto Kt i441. RtoK Bsq 
. Oto B 4th 32. Kt to Kt 5th R to B 8th 
P 43. Kto Kt sq P to R sth 
White resigns. 
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A SCOTTISH MYSTERY. 

The worker in romantic history will soon find his occu- 
pation gone. The last rose has almost faded, and yearly 
from mystery’s gleaming circle the gems drop away. 
That fertile field for conjecture, the Man in the Iron 
Mask, is now exposed to the pitiless analysis of fact, 
and he is mysterious no more. The Casket Letters and 
the innocence of Mary no more divide households and 
eclipse the gaiety of nations, except for those who derive 
their history from Aytoun’s’ melodramatic ‘‘ Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers.’” Mary, the beautiful Mary of the 
sentimentalists, is now snug in the portrait-gallery of 
historical criminals, while Burke and Hare as yet tind 
no apologists. Pickle the Spy and his detection may 
have incensed the Gael against Mr. Lang, but he also 
has been booked beyond doubt for the historian of the 
future. 

Everyone has heard of the Gowrie Conspiracy. Has 
not that old monarch of the circulating library, Mr. 
G. P. R. James, whose novels we see are to be issued in 
twenty - five volumes, made it the subject of a story, 
‘*Gowrie,"’ with the romantic passion of King James’s 
giddy spouse, Anne of Denmark, for the young and 
handsome Earl? <A _ pretty tale, doubtless, like the 
old legends about Don Carlos, yet rather too much 
in the vein of Miss Jane Porter’s ‘‘Scottish Chiefs.’’ 
Mr. Lang, in ‘‘ James VI. and the Gowrie Mystery ”’ 
(Longmans), quotes a Scottish lady, of four generations 
ago, who said it was a great comfort to think that at the 
Day of Judgment we shall know the whole truth about thi 
Gowrie Conspiracy at last. We hope Mr. Lang’s memory 
does not here betray him, for the words bear a curious 
resemblance to Colonel John Hay’s ‘‘ Mystery of Gilgal,”’ 
and the remark of the bar-keeper about the seeming] 
blank effect of revolvers. Anyway, one more page is 
torn from the book of fate, for the facts are now all in, 
and the verdict cannot be disputed, though we had to 
wait two hundred years. Abysmal liar and moral knave 
as was James VI., he was fairly correct here, though he 
has had himself to blame for the persistent incredulity 
that awaited his natrative. 

Everyone knows about that pot of gold, ‘James’s 
insatiate curiosity, his ride from Falkland to Perth, the 
death of the Earl and his brother, the man in the turret, 
and the rescue of the King. With the help of the plans 
in this book, the reader can construct the scene as clearly 
as it then took place on that Tuesday, August 5, 1600. 
The lover of an exciting plot, full of mysteries and incon- 
sistencies, will find his imagination fully gratified in 
these pages. Mr. Lang says meaningly enough that 
the memory of the British Solomon does not smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust; and it is well perhaps 
that the taint of the royal moral obliquities does not come 
out. A theory which the present writer had developed 
twenty years ago seems to have occurred to a forme 
student of the conspiracy, but the shambling hypocrite 
has at least not now to bear that particular suspicion. 
His story was ridiculed in Scotland, in France, and by 
Elizabeth. Still, Scott, Tytler, and Burton were fully 
justified in their belief that there was a conspiracy, 
and that Gowrie was the author of the plot. They 
were all lawyers, and their legal instinct had kept 
them correct. 

From 1600 to 1608 there was general incredulity. That 
year added a fresh chapter on the arrest of George Sprot, 
a notary of Eyemouth, who confessed to a quiet know- 
ledge of the affair, by which Gowrie and Logan of 
Restalrig were directly implicated as principals. In 
brief, this famous plot was one to lure James to Perth, 
and thence convey, him, either down the Tay or through 
Fife and over the Firth of Forth, to Logan’s Keep of 
Fastcastle, the Wolfscrag of ‘‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor.’’ The plot failed because the King came with a 
larger retinue than had been expected, while the details 
of the affair had all to be carried out on the original 
plan. It was a bold scheme, but crude and juvenile in 
execution. Gowrie was only twenty-two, and his brothe1 
eighteen. The complication was all the greater through 
the action of Sprot: he maintained up to his actual 
execution his knowledge of the conspiracy, while yet per- 
sisting in the assertion that the five letters—implicating 
Gowrie and Logan were his own unaided forgery ! 
This hopeless inconsistency was never till now—by fresh 
documentary evidence, burked by.the Crown agents 
for shameful purposes made clear. They had been 
concocted by Sprot, from his personal acquaintance with 
the facts, in order to blackmail the heirs or executors of 
Logan. The so-called genuine letters are accordingly, 
paradoxically enough, all bogus; yet the conspiracy was 
actually genuine. Such is the theory of Mr. Lang, given 
in detail from a mass of existing documents hitherto 
unavailable, and it seems to be entirely conclusive. 
There is now no more mystery about this celebrated 
incident in Scottish history. By the facts, old and new, 
we can colligate the entire mass of details that must 
be pieced together from State papers, the reports of 
Elizabeth’s spies, and the contemporary annals of Scot- 
land. No other theory can possibly hold the field now. 

The main thesis our author conclusively proves. 
Sprot the forger is a new acquisition to the historical 
portrait-gallery of rogues, and even yet the labyrinthine 
track of his lies and equivocations is not clear. He is so 
far beyond the villains in the weak novels of to-day that 
readers in search of a sensation should not fail to make 
his acquaintance in this book. He is the man that Scott 
could have made much of, while the rough and drunken 
Logan was the Border knave after his own heart. Not 
less interesting is the glimpse afforded of the University 
of Padua, then frequented by Scotsmen, and the belief in 
witchcraft ‘‘learned in Padua far beyond the sea,’’ 
Scott says in the ‘‘ Lay,’’ with a reference to Gowrie that 
has escaped Mr. Lang. We think the book final and 
convincing ; but why does the writer describe Restalrig 
as mile frae Embrotown’’? Herein is the nemesis 
of literary allusiveness. Tom D’Urfey wrote, ‘‘’Twas 
within a furlong of Edinburgh town,”’ and no version of 
the song knows such a dialectical absurdity as *‘ Embro 
town.’’ Not even the wildest Kailyarder could devise 
such a phrase. If Mr. Lang sings the song, let him try 
it in that form. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S RECIPE 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


By Dr. CHAS. F. FORSHAW, MLA. LL.D., D.Sc., 


Bradford, 


Doctor of Dental Surgery of the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery; Member of the Council of the Royal Society of 
Literature; Fellow of the Royal Historical Society; 
and Member of the Royal Scciety, Dublin. 


Mr. Gladstone’s atilities as a statesman are differently 
appreciated by Liberals and Conservatives, but only one 
Opinion is possible respecting the recipe which he gave 
for securing good health and a long life. 

This statesman up to the end of a long life continued 
to be one of the mest healthy and most vigorous men in 
At the time of his death he had passed his 
quitted life unwillingly. These 
which he always strictly pursued 
was itself simple. His 
assure his 


the country. 
eightieth year, and he 
results of the 7z 
are as remarkable as that 7¢¢777¢ 
simple c/cz'. He 
acquaintances that he made a rule 
times every morsel of food that he took, no matter what 
it might be. This was, at least, an evidence that he 
possessed a remarkable jaw. 

The manner in which most people eat forms a striking 
of Mr. Gladstone’s. Most men 


rule was was wont to 


of biting thirty-six 


ruJe 
tta larger or smaller piece of focd into 


ntrast with thi: 
contented to pt 
> give it a bite or two, and then to swallow 

Pessibly a draught of beer, or of what not 
wash it down. The stomach is left to find 
the not half-chewed food thus swal- 
10Wever, is a member that will nct 
s work enough of its own to do with- 
machinery is a marvellous invention 
onstructed for the digestion of matter 
masticated and well mixed with saliva. 
{ upon having to deal with large 
r. So the stomach gives 

lainly as possible, that it 

with it. It deals per- 

ial mass, and impatiently 

2 intestines. This part of 

extract nourishment from 

ighly digested in the stomach. Its 
mechanism is by far more delicate than that of the stomach 
itself, and not only incapable of deriving the full measure 
of nourishment from unprepared matter, but liable to be 


1 
} 
i 


the organism 





VASTATION ’’ IN THE NEW GREY COLOUR CONTRASTED 


M f 


** Devastatior 


sericusly injured by it. The ultimate result is that com- 


paratively little advantage accrues to the organism from 
the ill-chewed and imperfectly digested victuals. In ccnse- 
quence every other man may be heard constantly com- 
plaining of bad digestion, dullness, oppression of the 
digestive organs, headache, migraine, nervousness, and 
innumerable other miseries of the same description. A 
mement’s consideration will show that all this is merely 
natural. Bad digestion results in poor blood, poor blood 
in lowered health, lowered health in irritability of temper, 
The ancients called the stomach “the father of all 
miseries.’ But what has been said wili have made it 
evident that the mischief does not begin in the stomach, 
but in the mcuth. It is necessary to take fe fo cat. 
A man who is taking a meal is not running a race. The 
meals are one of the most serious, and for the health the 
mest impo:tant, parts of the whole business of the day. 
Life can be sustained in no other way than by eating. 

So everyone who wishes to keep the body in sound 
health, to keep it brisk, vigorous, and free from pain 
and distress, must allow a sufficient time for properly 
chewed meals. Food that has been well masticated is 
already half digested; and habit, when once acquired, 
will render this thorcugh mastication easy and a mere 
matter of ccurse. Possibly the nction cf biting every 
morsel of food thirty-six times will at first be ridiculed. 
But when energy has once been found to acquire this most 
healthy habit, it will seem incredible that the food was 
ever swallowed before it had been properly chewed. The 
excellent effect upon the health, and the eccnomy in diet, 
resulting from due mastication, will be discovered almest 
at once. And the haktit cannot be too soon acquired. 
For this reason parents should from the first teach their 
children to masticate their food thoroughly. No mistake 
can be more fatal than to chide them, as is often done, 
for not eating fast encugh. The children’s natural 
instincts prempt them to eat slowly; and in this they 
are wiser than their elders. To contradict nature is the 
height of folly. 

It is, however, evident that to masticate thoroughly 
good teeth are necessary. To chew meat properly with 
broken stumps and decayed teeth is as impossible as 
to chop wood with a brecmstick. For this reason one 
of the first rules of health is to take proper care of 
the teeth. Hollow teeth should be properly stopped by 
a dentist. For the rest, every man should accustom 
himself immediately to taking all necessary precautions 
to preserve his teeth from injury. What has been said 
will show that this is necessary not only for the sake 
of personal appearance, not only for the preservation 
of the teeth themselves, but still more for the mainten- 
ance of health. For reasons of cleanliness may be 
also added. The impurities that daily pass into the 
stomach from every mouth that is not kept clean by 





WITH THE FORMER BLACK-PAINTED HULL. 
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rinsing form most sericus impediments in the way of 
thorough digestion. 

How, then, shall the teeth be preserved? This is a 
question to which mcdern science enables us to give an 
answer that was until ccmparatively recent times unknown, 
For it has now teen clearly demonstrated that the 
destruction of the teeth is due to the acticn of microbes 
that feed upon deccmposing matter (fragments of food, 
for instance, which remain in the mouth) and set up 
chemical action deleterious to the teeth. It follows that 
the teeth can be protected by the destruction of the 
microbes and the disinfection of the substances that 
nourish them. This is done by bringing chemical action 
to bear upon the microbes and the substances that ncurish 
them—in other words, by rinsing the mcuth with an anti- 
septic fluid such as Odol, the new liquid denti‘rice, is. 

The general neglect of antiseptic treatment of the 
meuth seems incredible when we consider how well these 
facts are known. To protect the teeth thorcughly the 
mcuth should te rinsed at least twice or thrice a day with 
an antiseptic mcuth-wash. To insist sufficiently upon 
this is impossible. This daily antiseptic cleansing of the 
mceuth is by far more important than regular washing of 
the hands and face. The new liquid dentifrice Odol has 
been demonstrated to be the best of all antiseptic mcuth- 
washes, as has been acknowledged ty the greatest 
specialists. It is most important also that the teeth 
should be attended to daily with an antiseptic ///i/, To 
suppose that tooth-powder a/vnv can suffice is a 
mistake. The ordinary cleansing with tooth - powder 
or tooth-paste fails to accomplish its end, as the most 
dangerous foci of decomposition, the backs of the 
molars and hollows in the teeth, remained uncleansed. 
Odol has been proved to have an absolutely certain 
antiseptic effect. It cleanses the mcuth and teeth per- 
fectly from all products of deccmpositicn. Rinsing the 
meuth with Odol is performed in the following manner: 
First of all a mouthful of Odol-water is held in the 
mouth for two or three minutes, so that the Odel anti- 
septic may be everywhere well absorbed. A 
mouthful is used to rinse the whcle mcuth, being driven 
energetically backwards and forwards through the teeth; 
and the whole prccess is concluded with gargling. This 
process is described as odolising the mcuth. Every- 
one who regularly odclises the mcuth in the morning, 
at noon, and in the evening is absolutely secured against 
all fermentation processes deleterious to the teeth, and 
will find the effect a most agreeable sense of general bodily 
health, brightness, and freshness, 

For this reason I seriously and earnestly recommend 
everyone to cultivate the habit of regularly and carefully 
treating the mouth with Odol; and I am convinced 
that all who follow this advice will afterwards feel grateful 
for it. 
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LIFEBUOY | pisixtecranr SOAP. 


Aneminent doctor, after careful experiments, states: 


* A 5 °/. solution of LirEBuoY SOAP 
Kills Cholera Microbes 
in five minutes; 


Kills Typhoid Microbes; 
Kills Diphtheria Microbes 


in two hours; and 


Kills Carbuncle Germs 
in four hours.’’ 
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A PICTURE OF HEALTH. 








LIFEBUOY 


ROYAL DISINFECTANT 


SOAP 


Destroys Microbes and Disease Germs, Purifies the Home and 


MAKES HEALTH INFECTIOUS. 








LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP. 


The Friend ot Health. 


LiIFEBUOY SOAP 


Cleans and = Disinfeets at one and the 


same time. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 


has the Largest Sale of any Disinfectant 
Soap in the World, 





LADIES’ PAGES. 


It is very satisfactory to all who believe in the duty of 
women to share in public work, and their power to do so 
usefully, to notice that there has been no attempt made to 
deny the value of the services rendered by women hitherto 
in the administration of our Education laws. On. the 
contrary, this usefulness has been so fully admitted that 
when the question was raised in the House of Commons 
the other day by Mr. Hobhouse as to whether it should 
not be compulsory on County Councils to place some 
women upon all the new ‘‘ Education Committees,’’ the 
House, as a whole, was so much in favour of this being 
done that a division was not even challenged ; the instruc- 
tion that every Committee must include at least one woman 
was carried zem.conv. But, under the new regulations, even 
as amended, the position of women members is made worse 
in two ways: in the first place, they can only be returned 
indirectly through the County Councils and not by the 
public election; and, in the second place, it has been 
repeatedly stated by the Premier that it is the County 
Councils and not these ‘‘ Education Committees ’’ that 
are to be really responsible for everything. The Educa- 
tion Committees are only to be the creation and under 
the control of County Councils, and women cannot sit 


upon those Councils. <As far as it goes, however, the 
recognition of women’s past services shown by the 
general desire to retain them for the future is very 
satisfactory. 

Christmas presents are now seriously thought of, 


and Messrs. Peter Robinson’s bazaar is all ready to 
catch the favouring breezes of public patronage. There 
is in this great emporium a magnificent stock of fancy 
goods, as well as of toys and amusements for the children. 
In the forefront there are the attractive and ever-novel 
but costly mechanical toys. The most up-to-date is a 
motor-car, with the chauffeur in goggles and black water- 
proof coat, and the car painted a bright red. It runs 
long straight or round-and-round at pleasure in a most 
lifelike way. Then there is the pretty flower-girl who 
turns her head and offers you a bunch of blossoms ; 








at 
he same time from an interior recess a sweet tune is 
heard. Another delightful device is a doll’s trunk of a 
large size ; it contains Mademoiselle herself, as well as 


r whole wardrobe, tied in with pink ribbons: when the 
lid is opened, a musical-box begins to play, stopping 
when lid is closed. Then we see a tea-room, with 
the maids in dainty costume serving five o’clock tea to 
he ladies and gentlemen sitting at the tables. A smart 
rl-dolly, in the prettiest of clothes, dragging a cart, 


n 


the 
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could desire ; very strongly made animals of many 
descriptions—the woolly white sheep who cries ‘‘ baa,”’ 
the elephant who runs upon wheels, horses, donkeys, and 
goats, some of them large enough to harness into.a 
practical cart to push baby round the garden in, and 
some tiny enough for baby to hug. Here we see a whole 
shelf devoted to cooking-stoves, many of which, provided 
with safety spirit-lamps, oven and saucepans, are large 
enough for children to make their first experiments in 
cooking actual food. Regiments of toy soldiers in tin 
and in wood, helmets, breastplates, and swords for their 
juvenile commanders ; and Christmas-tree decorations of 
‘every sort, and stockings made up for the convenience of 
Santa Claus, are here; and, in short, all toys in ranks 
and files as in a toy fairy-land. Nor are the elders for- 
gotten in the bazaar department. There is a large 
number of charming things in leather, bronze, glass, and 
wood. There are some capital bronze inkstands, which 
present a fine appearance for moderate expense. The 
iridescent glass is also particularly lovely. In the fancy 
goods department there are some fine bargains in silver 
and in leather goods. Some of the articles, which are 
bought in immense quantities by this large firm, are 
offered at prices which are all but incredible ; and others 
are unique in design. 





Our [Illustrations show a walking-costume in brown 
cloth, trimmed with darker brown velvet and embroidery ; 
and an evening dress in white crépe-de-Chine, tucked 
to fit the figure at the waist, and trimmed with lac« 
and embroidery. Three finely tucked frills finish the 
foot of the skirt under a band of the same lace and 
embroidery. 


lhere are most exquisite trimmings to be had; never, 
indeed, were such accessories of the toilette more charm- 
ing than just at present. Sequins of every description, 
gold, silver, jet, mother-o’-pearl, moonlight, are 
embroidered on dainty foundations of net or chiffon, 
cut out into many and varied shapes. Lace is also 
lavishly embroidered with sequins and with coloured 
silks. These fine trimmings are. generally made so 
that they can be separated into motifs without being in 
any way damaged by parting them from one another ; 
especially is this the cz with medallion patterns, 
which are so very popular. Black-and-white mixtures 
in and braids; 


or 


ise 


are effectively given passementeries 

while at the other extreme, and at the moment 

nost tashionable, are the gay - coloured so - called 
‘‘ Japanese’ effects. For very smart gowns and 
for evening frocks there are charming trimmings 
produced in fancy taffetas cut out in shapes, such 
as diamonds or ovals, and embroidered round and 


over with silks, intermingled sometimes with pearls, 



























ually moves her feet to walk when wound up appro- 
priately. These costly gifts are the apex of the show. with sequins, or with tiny jet beads. Lace motifs 
rhe rest of the stock comprises myriads of dolls of all are similarly treated for ball-dresses. Embroidered 
sizes and prices, with every requirement for their lady- tulle, airy and fragile, decorated a lovely crépe- 
ships’ use and convenience—houses, wardrobes, dinner : ; FO ee de-Chine ball-gown; the material was primrose 
ind tea services, and all that the heart of dollydom A BROWN CLOTH WALKING COSTUME. yellow; the white tulle, gathered into oval motifs, 
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Sapphire Ring. 


Fine Diamond 


and 


Fine Pearl 
Diamond Ring. 
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| SELECTIONS OF GOODS 


Forwarded on Approval, Carriage Paid, 
at the Company’s Risk. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Containing 2500 Illustrations, 
Post Free on Application. 





Fine Diamond and Pear] Brooches, 
from £2 to £100. 


Fine Diamond and Turquoise Broo ‘ 
I Fine Diamond and Pearl Brooch 


OLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. LTD., 


(THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons), late ot Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) 





Telephone: 3729 Gerrard, Telegrams: ‘“Argennon, London.” 
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JAMES BUCHANAN & CoO. 
BUCHANAN 


BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 




















THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


"BLACK WHITE” 














JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. THE KING 


and 


HRH. the PRINCE of WALES 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


Hi. M. THE KING 


and 


HEH. the PRINCE of WALES 


~ “BLACK & WHITE” BRAND 
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Fine Diamond Pendant 
or Brooch, £30, 


Enamel and Pearl 


Pendant, £7. 





3 15s. 





a 72, 
feof 


Pearl and Diamond 
Wreath, £10 10s. 





Enamel and Pearls, 


5 55S 


Pearl and Crystal 
Locket, £3 15s. 


Fine Diamond Snipe, £36. 





Enamel and Diamond Bow 
Brooch, £10 10s, 


Diamond and Amethyst 
Pendant, £9. 





} Emerald and Pearl Pendant 
H with Necklet, £9 10s. 








Turquoise and 
Diamonds, £4. 


Diamond 
Horseshoe, 
£10 10s. 


Fine Pear), 
£20. 





Diamond Crescent, 


: Turquoise and Pear] 
£17 10s. Pearls and Diamonds, £15. Merrythought, £2 2s. 


Wie 18, NEw BOND STREET, WW. Scie 


Sleevelinks, £7 10s. 
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was spangled with gold sequins and pearls in the 


centre of each medallion. 
Truly they are very pretty, the hats of the present 
moment. The droop behind of lace, velvet loops, or 


ostrich feathers, is almost universally becoming, although 


some of the hats have so much lace falling behind as 
to cause an association of ideas with a widow’s bonnet. 
When this abundance is fine, real lace, it is all very 
vell. A wide white felt hat has been trimmed by a 


Paris milliner with quite a large flounce of point-de-gaze. 
lhe brim was lined underneath with gathered white 
chiffon; then the lace was so arranged on top of the brim 
as to fall in a loose flounce or edging all round, shading the 
face, and at the back its wide profuse ends hung down so 





low that they would really rest upon the shoulders. Above 
s rich trimming of exquisite lace there were long pink 
ind wh ostrich plumes, the tips of which mingled on 


the ends of the delicate dentelle. But 


wl s-was superb, and could not but be admired, a 
: lavish use of comparatively cheap imitation lace 
ym One beautiful hat in 


ns so commendable. 
I 


felt was almost covered by three very large pink 

















stric mes, which fell in varying lengths over:the 

k d A combination of pink and white 

f 1 o rosettes concealed the quill-ends of 

se splendid feathers. Fur is very popular also for 

ning -shapes, and is not so heavy in wear as it 

KS, 3 furs are most becoming to the face. The 

\ s k, are rarely quite favourable, but white 

idtail, erm and chinchilla, suitably trimmed, are 
softening to the complexion pretty in effect. 

shape of nearly eve bonnet is the same; a 

le capote, not t med at all high, but yet 

sed above the face in fron [hose people who 

ts yjection to the wearing of the plumes 

f gret to hear that this finish is still 

g placed upon the bo ts. There is, indeed, 























gv Ss so feathery, and graceful to raise 
the shap is not, however, indispensable, 
1 feathers ng substituted with excellent effect 
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jet beads. Next appears before my interested gaze.a 
shape of white watered silk, nearly covered with a heavy 
guipure lace ; the brim is overhung by white ostrich tips, 
and at the left side a cluster of sable tails edge the 
confection and are caught up sufficiently to furnish the 
trimming. Fur is very much used upon the new bonnets, 
sometimes to form an entire shape, in other cases only 
as decoration. Chinchilla is an especially good fur for 
the foundation of the bonnet, it the utter 
absence of harshness, allowing it to be moulded exactly 
to the foundation, and the delicate grey tint both render it 
particularly suitable for headgear. 


is so’ soft; 


is a perfect mixture, and the special 
millinery of this are, as | think | have 
previously reported, a particularly ‘vivid orange and an 


equally brilliant water-cress green. A very smart model, 


Grey and orange 


colours season 


then, is this one. The shape is covered in chinchilla 
with bows of orange velvet covered with coarse lace 
trimming the back and drawn down over the brim, with 
a large cluster of the long tail-plumage of the bird of 
Paradise intermingled with the orange bows as trimming 
on the left side. Roses do very well on fur, although the 


mixture may sound incongruous. A mink capote trimmed 


with delicate pink roses and silver-embroidered lace was 
very effective; and so was a somewhat similar bonnet 
with the same brown fur for the crown, and a wide bow 
for the front trimming, all of silver network embroidered 


with coral; ribbon in coral pink was drawn in straps ovet 
the brim and placed to lighten the effect on the crown, 
Of a number of the models in bonnets shown 
me the general description would seem the same, although 
the details of the arrangement made them different ; but 
to describe them, one could but say that the foundation 
was white velvet embroidered all over in gold cord 
and white chenille, and the trimming, velvet bows 
and loops, mixed with sable tails, while white osprey 
or ostrich tips rose above and softened the whole effect. 
Imagine this general design, with the velvet bows some- 


successful 


times in green, sometimes rose-pink, sometimes orange, 
all these colours harmonising well with the gold and 
white foundation and the smooth, tustrous brown fur, 


and you will have a mental picture of the smart milliner’ 


show-room with all its treasures displayed. hese 
bonnets, be it understood, all have strings; where thi 
velvet is coloured, naturally the strings are of the same, 
but where white or fur predominates on the shape, black 
velvet is used for the bow ind strings. Indeed, blacl 
velvet strings are added in many cases where it is at al 
harmonious, thout any othe portion of the capote 
et. made in the same material. Th because black 
velvet is supremely becoming to the face. \Wohile the 

iiantts ire offered, let not be supposed that hats and 
a s are not still by far the most worn. \ toque 1 
practically much the same as a bonnet minus tl tring 

bu t th toque is wider and compact, and also it is 
eanheaaae in outline than the bonnet propet Hats and 
toques are worn in the proportion of perhaps fifty to on 
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bonnet still 
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New Registered 
Bridesmaid’s 
Initial Brooch 
(any Initial), 
Solid Gold, 

£1 1s. 


AY Ud 6 


Gold Charm, 
Enamelled 
Frog, 58. 6 


The New 

Gold Art 

|_ocket, set 

4 Diamonds, 
1 1s. 


Fe Ww 


=aOmM COON. TE uk ew oO 


Ring, set with fine 


Brilliants 


and One 


Whole Pearl, £95, 


»se Diamond Fox-head and Best Gold Crop Brooch, 


£4 15s. 


old Tie Clips, 8s. 6d. 

of yer pair. With Jewels. 
from 12s. 6d. 

Lighter make, 4s, 6d. 


Larger, £5 15s. 


Smaller, £3 15s. 
New Head Ornament, set with choice White Brilliants (the Bow 
and each Feather can be worn separately as Brooches), £345, 


THE 
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Branch: 62, BUCHANAN 
STREET, GLASGOW. 


Diamond Half-Hoop 
Engagement Ring, 
£31 10 


Others from £5 to £509: 


‘ A Pendant, 
Jing set with ¢ e 
Ring set with Choice > Br lliants 


Brilliants, £105. 


Rose Diamond Arrow, Whole Pearl Centre 


*» £5 5s. 


New Ruby and Diamond 
Pendant, conte Pe F 
and 1 Ruby, £6 1 


Diz A. a 
7 


Single Stone na ant 
Ring £12 


Gold Broc 
Centre, 


och, Turquoise 
15s. 6d. 
jead Necklace for 
» Royal Crown, set with 29 Diamond 


AN. 
3 Sapphires, and 8 Rubies, £6 ‘158. 


Garnet. 


FER. 
Amethyst 


MAY 
Emerald. 

JUNE 
Agate. 


New Diamond Star 
Pendant, Brooch, or 


id 
s ul Pin, 
d. 
Hair Ornament, ; £6 6 6s. 
vice W 


8. 
Smaller 


size, 58. old-mounted fasts her-o’-Pearl Links, 


rs om 17s. 64. | er pair ; Studs, £1 10s, 
per set; e 1 Buttons, for Evening 
Dress, £3 3s, per set of six. 


All goods sold 
at Wholesale 
Prices and sent 
free and safe by 
post. Please 
write for Illus- | 
trated Catalogue 
of Novelties 
n Jewellery, 
Silver, & Electro- 
Plate 4000 
Illustrations), 
Post Free. 


Photographs reproduced as Miniatures and_ Beautifully 

Mountes 1 in Gold with the gems which signify the natal 

month, as Bedot h ¢ or Pendant, from £10 10s. to £15 15s., 
according to value of gems. 


of larger sizes in stock 


Purquoises 
or Pearls and 
We have a 
Large 
Assortment 
of Second- 
hand 
Jewellery. 
Write for 
Special List, 
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Amethyst 
rops 
and 
Pearl 


” Necklet, Fine White Double-Cut 


Brilliants, £16 16s. 
Other sizes up to £200, 
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TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Bovril has long since passed the 





iS now 


both 


experimental stage, and 


by 


authorities 


recognised 


sal 


universally 


the highest medi 


and by “the man in the street” 


of 


€ 
C 


is the culminating triumph 


concentrated nourishing foods. 

‘More Bovril” is the call from 
the hospitals—from football fields 
—from  restaurants—from homes 
where health is studied and good 


cookery appreciated. 














ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury made an_ interesting 
speech at the Mayoral Banquet in the Cathedral city. 
Dwelling on the character of the. English clergy as a 
whole, he expressed satisfaction that they had got rid 
of the shooting and hunting parsons. He did not 
blame men for hunting and shooting, but he confessed 
that he did not like to see clergymen doing it, and he 
did not think that members of the Church of England 
approved of it either. The Archbishop said he had 
noted a steady upward progress going on in_ the 
character of the clergy and the work done by them 
during the whole of his life. In different parishes in 
London he had seen such devotion as it would be very 
difficult to match anywhere else. By arduous labour 
the clergy were more and more winning the affection 
of the people at large. 
Bishop Thornton, Vicar of Blackburn, is on the 
friendliest terms with his Nonconformist neighbours. On 
t Sunday he addressed the P.S.A. at the Chapel 
Congregational ‘*The Perils and Safe- 
guards of Freedom.’’ 
Dr. John 
resigned the 
after a thirty-nine 


a recel 
Street Church on 
biographer of Bunyan, has 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, 


congregation 


Brown, the 
pastor: e of 
* ministry. Th 
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are still hoping that Dr. Brown may serve them a little 
longer with the aid of an assistant. 

Very much regret is felt in West London that one of 
the most learned and popular of the local clergy, the 
Rev. B. H. Alford, M.A., is likely to resign the living of 
St. Luke’s, Mitford Place, early in the year. He will be 
greatly missed, especially by the poor in this crowded 
district. His social gatherings have for years helped to 
brighten the life of the poorest streets of Marylebone, and 
he has succeeded in drawing to these entertainments 
wealthier people from the squares and mansions around. 
Mr. Alford’s elder daughter distinguished herself greatly 
at Girton, taking a First Class in the Classical Tripos. 

Canon Stratten, Vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Leeds, 
will celebrate his jubilee as a Leeds clergyman in 
January 1903. No figure is better known in the streets 
of Leeds than that of Canon Stratten, whose unobtrusive 
charity has made him beloved amongst rich and poor. 
At an enthusiastic meeting of the congregation and 
parishioners, it was resolved to hold a_ thanksgiving 
service in St. Paul’s on Jan. 11, as a worthy cele- 
bration of the Vicar’s jubilee. An illuminated address 
will be presented, and it is hoped that a permanent 
memorial may be raised in the form of an endowment 


of a bed at some hospital or convalescent home. 
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Ihe late Rev. J. A. Faithfull, Rector of Whitechapel, 
was one of the best-known London workers amongst the 
Jews. In the parish magazine it is stated that the 
Hebrew Christians are raising a fund to place a tablet on 
the outside of the church in memory of Mr. Faithfull. 
The inscription will be in English and Hebrew. A promi- 
nent Jewish Christian has said that neither inside the 
Church nor amongst the Nonconformists is there a single 
man who takes the same kindly interest in Jews as the 
late Rector of Whitechapel did for many years. 

It has been decided to place a mural tablet and a 
stained glass window in the Lady Chapel of Salisbury 


s 


Cathedral in memory of the late Dean Boyle. V. 








The London and North-Western Railway Company 
announce cheap excursion bookings every Saturday until 
further notice to Bedford, Bletchley, Brackley, Bucking- 
ham, Rugby, Woburn Sands, Wolverton, and Newport 
Pagnell. These are in addition to the special excursion 
bookings for three, five, or eight days on Friday nights, 
Nov. 21 and Dec. 5, and Saturday afternoons, Nov. 22 
and Dec. 6 to Ashton, Bradford, Guide Bridge, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, 
Stockport, and Warrington. 


THE GAME OF SALTA. 
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[his charming Society game is made from Is. 
A d Pa] 


up to £25, and can be had of the leading toy 


can be no doubt that 
and fancy stores, amongst others of the following 


best have been inven 
London firms: Aldis, Buckingham Palace Road; 


Navy Stores, Victoria Street; 


y years. pinion is confirmed 
Army and John 


journals. The greatest charm is 


Barker and Company, Limited, Kensington High 


lutely simple; it is most fascinating 
become Street ; Civil Service Stores, Haymarket, Strand, 


- and old, and promises to one 


Street; D. Evans and 


Oxford 


of the coming winter and Queen Victoria 


noted players of the game Company, Limited, Street; Gamage, 


eror and Madame Sar: imi : 
rah Limited, Holborn; Hamley’s, Holborn and 


travelling, is r r without 
Travelling, 1S never ithou . 4 i j 
Regent Street; W. Hanney, Westbourne Grove ; 


Harrods’ Stores, Brompton Road; Junior Army 
Morrel, 
W. Owen, 


Oxford 


charming addition has 
and Navy Stores, Regent Street; C. 


made in the for f new rules, called 
Oxford Street and Burlington Arcade ; 


Grove; Parkins and Gotto, 


This is purely a game of 
a Westbourne 


to players who 


Shoolbred and Sons, Tottenham Court 


W. Whiteley, Westbourne Grove; or can 


JULeet 


Road ; 


Pho. W. and D. 1 


SARAH BERNHARDT PLAYING HER FAVOURITE GAME “SALTA” WITH THE INVENTOR. be obtained through any stationer. 


LEVESON’S 


Perambulators & Mail Carts. 
NEW DESIGNS FOR 1902. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 





Levesow’s Bath Chairs and Invalids’ Chairs have been ordered by His Majesty’s 
Government for the use of the Invalid 


LEVESON’ 


LEVESON’S WICKER 
BATH-CHAIRS on easy 
springs, and 
self-guiding 
wheel. 


Soldiers from the War. 


INVALID CHAIRS candusctE RAGES, 02 
& CARRIAGES. od 


(Established 1849.) 


Self-Propelling  (NVALIDS’ COMMODE CHAIRS,CARRYING —__ tf 
MERLIN CHAIRS. spinal COUCHES AND CARRIAGES, CHAIRS, Seal Ee J. 


BED-RESTS, LEG-RESTS, CRUTCHES, snuenee waeeesn 
RECLINING CHAIRS, BEO-TABLES as 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FUR. be pg 

NITURE FOR THE USE OF INVALIDS, RECLINING front wheel. ~ 


BATH-CHAIRS. 





LEVESON’S ADJUSTABLE 
LOUNGE. The Leg-Rest ; . 7‘ 
slides under the seat. Neatly i ' ‘ me. 
Caned. Price 2 Guineas. <> : , J js t a 
THE “STANHOPE” CAR, for a 


Child to Sit up or Lie Down, 


if 


WwW D 
WICKER PONY- AN D WINDOW. 


CHAIRS. 


ILKLEY COUCHES 


from 34 Guineas. a a === 
LEVESON & SONS, 
90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREFT, LONDON, W.C. 


7. PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. LONDON, S.W. =z eK ae / a. SLL 
85, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. = <e as : a Li \\y 


35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. mw . 
Telephone No 5271 GERRARD. LONDON. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE, THE CANOE ce cpnnes 





9. ALBION STREET, LEEDS. 
89. BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. . 
in White or Light Tan Colour. 


Macfarlane, Lang & Co.’s 


DELICIOUS 


Scotch Shortbread 


In Tins containing about 1-Ib. or 2-lbs. or in a variety of Fancy Packages, 





Also sold loose by weight from large tins. 























DINING TABLE 


COMBINED. 





SHOWING TABLE IN PROCESS OF BEING CONVERTED TO BILLIARD TABLE. 


| We have just Patented a New Billiard and Dining Table combined, which 

is, we believe, the easiest to manipulate of any yet invented. It is so 

arranged that the Billiard Table can be raised instantly and automatically 

to the right height required when playing billiards, and can be converted 

back to a Dining Table in a few seconds. The Table is adjustable and a 

perfect level is assured. A loose Dining Table Top is supplied which 
entirely covers up Billiard Table when used as a Dining Table. 


SPECIFICATION. 


COMBINED BILLIARD AND DINING TABLE, Solid Thick Mahogany Legs and Sides, 
Solid Mahogany Low Billiard Cushions, fitted with Frost-proof Rubber, Best Slate Bed, covered with 
Superior Billiard Cloth, Six Strong Netted Pockets, Brass Pocket Plates, Brass Adjustments for 
levelling, Mahogany Marking Board with Ebonite Pointers, Set of Ivory Balls, 3 Cues, 1 Rest, Spirit 
Level, Tips, Cement, &c. All woodwork is handsomely French polished and Table warranted, and 
inctuding Dining Table Top in Polished Hardwood or Mahogany, &c., as below. 


BILLIARD AND DINING TABLE 
Table Top, Polished Hardwood— 


as above, with light loose Dining 


Size of Billiard Table 5 ft. 4 in. 6 ft. 4 in. 7 ft. 4 in. 
Size of Dining Table 5 ft. 8 in. 6 ft. 8 in. 7 ft. 8 in. 
Cash Prices £12 £13 10s. £17 


Carriage Paid to Nearest Station. 


EASY PAYMENTS IF REQUIRED. 








Full Descriptive Catalogue of Full Size and Undersize 
e Billiard Tables—Combined Billiard and Dining Tables— 
Couch and Billiard Table Combined—Every Variety of Home 
Billiard Tables—Remodelling Old Cushions to New Fast Low Cushions— 
All Accessories and Repairs. 


FREE 


E. J. RILEY Limited, Accrington, 
ENGLAND. 
London Show-Rooms—147, ALDERSGATE STREET, tae 
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U.V. 


THE CHOICE 


UAM YA 


SCOTCH WHISKY. 


INNES & GRIEVE L"? EDINBURGH & LONDON. 
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By Royal Warrant 


TO 


H.M. THE KING. 
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DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 
COD LIVER OIL 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RAEUMATISM, RICKETS, &c. 


It is sold by all Chemists in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
See Testimonials surrounding each Bottle. 


Sole Consignees : ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 


The Most Efficacious 
Remedy for Diseases of the 


I[lustrated Catalogues 


POST FREE. 


GAR : - i 20 GOLD MEDALS & AWARDS. 


6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 
PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 
LITERARY MACHINE\ 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 
g Y P 

































easy chair, bed or sofu, obviating fatigue and stooping. Ine At 
valuadle to Invalids & Students. Prices /rom 17/6 - ~ : 
INVALID COMFORTS 221%242.c2s, 200 
; from £1 17s. 6d. _ A : 


Bed Lifts £4 4s. 
Reclining Boards 


5s. 
Walking Machines, 
Portable W.C.’s 
Electric Bells, 
Urinals, 
Air & ae Beds, 
c. 


BM Bed Rests 7,6 
4% Leg Rests 10 - 
Crutches 106 | 
Bed Baths 12 6 
Commodes 25 - 


Y Chairs from£2 28 


AMBULANCES—Hand or Horse. 
Best in the World! 


Self-Propelling SPOR; 
Breakfast-in-Bed Table 
from £1 108. aad 


Sari 
airs from 
£1 
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Used byH.M. 
Govmt, 


Adopted by 
theHospitals 
Association 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Jan. 23, 1892), with three codicils (dated 
Feb. 2, 1893, July 30, 1897, and March 21, 1900), of 
Mr. James Craig, of Blounts Court, Peppard, Oxon, 
formerly M.P. for Newcastle, who died on Aug. 28, 
was proved on Nov. by Herbert James Craig, the 
son, the Rev. William Walter Adamson, and Robert 
Watsoa Cooper, the executors, the value of the estate 
amounting to £135,949. The testator beqeaths £500, 
all his furniture and domestic effects, and one sixth of 
the income from all his property, to his wife, Mrs. Kate 
Sophia Craig; a small annuity to his niece, Minnie 
Craig; and £50 to Robert Watson Cooper. rhe 
residue of his estate and effects he leaves to his children 


in equal shares. 

The will (dated Dec. 19, with three 
dated Jan. 12 and Feb. 22, 1899, and March 3, 1902), 
of Mr. James Hervey, of The Whins, Alderley Edge, 
who died on Sept. 17, was proved on Nov. 4 by Charles 
Hervey, the son, Miss Delphine Hervey, the daughter, 
Walter Greg, and David Smith, the executors, the 

lue of the estate being sworn at £126,886. The 
jueaths £18,000 to his son Charles; £5000 
tr Delphine ; and a few small annuities. 
of his property he leaves in equal shares 


1898), codicils 


hi 


The will (dated Dec. 31, 1901) of Mr. Daniel King, of 
Cintra, Beckenham, and 14, St. Mary Axe, shipowner, 
who died on June 25, was proved on Nov. 8 by Mrs. 
Ellen King, the widow, Robert Greening, and Frank 
Herbert Walsham, the executors, the value of the estate 
being £88,925. The testator gives £4000, upon trust, 
for his daughter Dorothy; £2000, upon trust, for Edith 
Maud Williams; and £50 to Emily Blyth. The residue 
of his property he leaves as to one moiety thereof to his 
wife, and the other moiety to his sons Lewis Daniel, 
Harold Edwin, and Stanley George. 

The will (dated May 9, 1900), with a_ codicil of 
Oct. 14, 1902, of Mr. John Bennett Lee, of Summer- 
field, Ravensbourne Park, Catford, and of Woolpack 
Buildings, E.C., timber-merchant, who died on Oct. 27, 
was proved on Nov. 7 by Edgar Blaker Lee, John 
Bennett Lee, and Herbert Faulkner Lee, the 
and James Blaker, the executors, the value of the 
estate being £86,692. Subject to a legacy of £100 
each to his daughters Gertrude Anna and Constance 
Mary, he leaves all his property in equal shares 
to his children and the issue of any child who may 
have predeceased him. 

The will (dated July 28, 1902), with a codicil (made on 
the day following), of Dr. John Hall Gladstone, F.R.S., 


sons, 


and Basil Holmes, two of the executors, the value of the 
estate amounting to £73,383. After appointing the trust 
funds passing under the will of Mr. Charles Tilt, the 
father of his first wife, to his children Florence May, 
Elizabeth Augusta Bach, Isabella Matilda Holmes, and 
Caroline May, he bequeaths £15,000, in trust, for his 
daughter Margaret Ethel Macdonald; a sum equal to three 
years’ subscriptions to the London Missionary Society, 
the London City Mission, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and the Evangelisation Society; £250 to his 
daughter Florence May for the Latymer Road Mission ; 
an annuity of £300 to his brother George ; £300 each 
to his executors and to the widow of his deceased brother 
Thomas; £200 each to his grandchildren ; £300 to his 
cousin, Mrs. Jane Macfarlane, and £100 each to her 
children; and legacies to servants. The residue of his 
property he leaves to his daughters. 

The will (dated July 31, 1902), with a codicil (of 
Sept. 6 following), of Mr. Thomas Chilton, J.P., of 
2, Aigburth Drive, Sefton Park, Liverpool, who died on 
Sept. 9, has been proved by Miss Florence Margaret 
Chilton, the daughter, James Johnston Dobbie, the son- 
in-law, and Mark Field, the executors, the value of the 
estate being sworn at £67,138. The testator gives 
£1000 to, and two hundred £50 shares in Lloyd’s Bank, 
and fifteen hundred £5 shares in the Wearmouth Coal 


of 17, Pembridge Square, Bayswater, who died on Oct. 6, 


‘op, Arthur, Mrs. Mary Ferrier Napier, 
was proved on Nov. 5 by George Gladstone, the brother, 


eay, and Delphine. Company, in trust for, his son Charles Stuart; £100 


The Quality 


is the one reason why Brown and Polson’s ‘ Patent’”’ 


























Corn Flour has won its reputation as ‘‘ The Recog- 
High quality has been the aim of the 


Ni 


Tobacco 


Of peculiar flavour, altogether fasci- 
nating and individual. Smokers of 
** Three Nuns”’ do not chop and change— 
it is that or nothing. For those who 
love the cool fragrance, but like a 
stronger Tobacco, we sell the * King’s 
Head” at the same price. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 


Packets. 202. and 4 oz. Tins. 


nised Best.”’ 
firm from the start—forty-six years ago. 
in Corn Flour stands for strength and purity, and 


Quality 


these mean economy in use and richness of flavour. 
Thus the high quality tells in every way in the 
purchaser’s favour. That is why people are willing 
to pay more for BROWN anp POLSON’S “ Patent”’ 
Corn Flour than for any other makes—it is better 


Ju & F. BELL, Lto., GLASGOW. value at its price. 
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peters, ge See Catalogue, post free. 
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MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, and 37, Ave de I’Opera, PARIS. 
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_-SUCHAR 
\ a SOCOA 7 

ch Plain Chocolate in Tablets. 


ip 
AKFAST, FINE, SURFINE, & EXTRA FINE —— 
For Cooking, Icing, or Drinking 


“Milka,” Full-Cream 


IOTROPE & GOLD WRAPPER.) 


“ Dujas” (Hazelnut Chocolate) 


In }-Ib. and }-lb. boxes. 


———— BRI 
Cocoa Economy 


gid. per 4-1 


A blend of Suchard’s unrivalled Chocolate with genuine 
Swiss Cream and Milk. A choice Confection 
and valuable Food. 


BEWARE 


Deliciously flavoured bon-bons—boat-shaped, each piece 


UBY, FONDANT, DESSERT, A LA VANILLE 
Are exquisitely smooth Eating Chocolates. 


PRIX. HIGHEST AWARD. 


wrapped in silver paper, with name on. 


OF IMITATIONS. 


b. tin. 
















HAMPSTEAD 









Oak Coffee or Breakfast Tray, 
toin., long by 6}in. wide, complete 
with handles, as illustrated, 2s. 11d. 






LE \— 7 

Twin Sterling Silver- 
mounted Oil and 

Vinegar Bottle, 4s. 11d. 





Elegant Glass Jam or 

Honey Jar, with silver- 

plated mounts and Pre- 

serve Spoon complete, — 
48. tod. 





rm (Mi. 


‘ 


Enamelled White. Picked out with Gold, 
Overniantel, with Picture Centre, about 3 ft. 


by 2ft. 6in. high, £1 5s. 


OETZMANN * CO. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 
60 & 61, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN; 75, UNION ST., RYDE. 


13 in. long, with plain or engraved 
blade, ebonised wood handle, 3s. 11d. 


| THE 
| STOCK 
HEMBRYS, Ltd., 


PURCHASED AT A 
LARGE DISCOUNT from the 
LIQUIDATOR, | 


NOW BEING OFFERED AT 


IMMENSE | 
REDUCTIONS 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. | 





wide Flewer Bowl, 
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ROAD, W. 


27s. 6d. 


ENTIRE 
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Solid Silver 
Serviette Ring, 
pierced design, 


58. 6d. 





Sterling Silver 
Mounted 
Crackle Glass ‘* Aquarium’’ Curio 
plate-glass top, si 


103d. £3 7s. 6d. 
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Silver-plated Queen Anne 
Kettle and Spirit Lamp, on 


swing stand, full size, complete, 


YA, 


Solid Oak Fumigated Octagon 
Table, :8in. diameter, 10s. 6d. 





i 
Handsomely Carved Chippendale 


Case, with 
shelf, 
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“ACCURATE TO THE SECOND.” 


5 ENGLISH 
KEYLESS 


WATCHES 


Amongst others 
“THE FIELD” WATCH 


is the most elegant and 
accurate Timekeeper made, finely 
adjusted, fully jewelled, and in 
solid 18ct Gold Cases, £25 cash; 
or on ‘* THE TIMES” SYSTEM 


by 25/- a month. 











A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
that lasts a lifetime. 














All Watcues, CLocks, JEWELS, Baas, &c., are 


supplied on ‘ THE TIMES” System of PurcHasH 


Steam 
Factory : 


by MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 


AND 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 








ALL NURSING 


but especially those who are not satisfied with the progress 
of their children, should send for free pamphlet, how to 
rear healthy, beautiful children.— CLAY, PAGET & CO., 
23, Ebury Street, London, S.W. 


The CONSERVATIVE CLUB, St. James’s Street. 
The UNITED SERVICE CLUB, Pall Mall. 








Black Handle 
Ivory Handle 


BROPrPp 


Price 


7/6 


each. 








WARRANTED 


Sos eee) So arp Se 

A PAIR IVORY HANDLE RAZORS 
in RUSSIA LEATHER CASE, 21- 
DUPLEX ’”’ 


MADE OF SPECIALLY PREPARED RUSSIA LEATHER AND CANVAS FOR HOLLOW-GROUND RAZORS. 










PERFECT 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 





5/6 Kropp Strop Paste... ae .. Gd. 
1S Kropp Shaving Stick ae .. Gd. 
Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brushes 

& 6, 7/6, 10/'56 each. 








Hi dolesale; OSBORNE GARRETT and CO., London, W. 


STROP 


fa Knopp DUPLEX RAZOR SIROPA™ Price 
} ve ats 2 Ve 
each. 











ITISH NATION sy viesies Extract oF MEAT Co 
BY ALL WHO USE LEMCO May LEARN LESSONS OF 
aaa INTELLIGENT ECONOMY IN DAILY LIFE. 
| — _ Clausel, (extract) : 
‘| LEMCO is ofall the different food products which are palatable 
_ and nutritious.the most economical, pecuniarily « otherwise. 
_ Clause 2. (Extract) , 
~ LEMCO0 reduces the cost of preparing the various dishes for 
| the table to a minimum. 
_ Clause 3. (Extract) see 
LEMCO in cases of enfeebled digestion has proved itself a 
most wonderful restorative. 
Clause 4. (Extract) 
L.EMCO properly used ensures buoyant health.and adds greatly 
to the pleasure of living. . 








EACH JAR BEARS THIS SIGNATURE 
IN BLUE 


bee Sat 





| 
& THE INITIALS OF THE | 


manuracturers | EMCO 


THE LEMCO CATTLE FARMS 
COVER AN AREA OF 705000 
ACRES, (EQUAL TO FOUR TIMES 
THE SIZE OF THE COUNTY OF 
MIDDLESEX) 




















Prevented by the tT G 
new invention. DR. CALLIANO Ss BéELT. Medial. 
Honovrep By CommMaNps FRoM The Empress of Russia, The Queen 
of Italy, The Hereditary Grand Duke Michael of Russia. 
The DAILY MAIL says: “It is beyond question that this 
Belt has worked wonders with old-established sufferers.” 
PRICE: Ordinary Style, 25.-, Elegant, 30-. Particulars Free 
A. CLICQUOT & Co., 21, Haymarket, London, 8.W. 
Send along with order. measure round waist next to innermost 
Garment A Belt will last a lifetime Mention this Paper, 
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THE BEST CARPETS IN THE WORLD 


REAL TURKEY CARPETS 


AS IMPORTED BY 


TRELOAR & SONS, Ludgate Hill. 


REAL TURKEY CARPETS have lately been supplied by TRELOAR & SONS 


to the following Clubs, Regiments, and Institutions— 


The RoyAL MARINES, Gosport. 
BROOK’S CLUB. ; 


The RoyAL MARINEs, Chatham. The Sports CLUuB. 

The FRENCH HospItAt, Victoria Park. The QUEEN’s Bays, Aldershot. 

The Law SociEty Cups, Chancery Lane. The KENNEL CLUB. 

The RoyAL MARINES, Devonport.” The Depot RoyYAL MARINES, Deal. 
The 2nd RoYAL WILTS REGIMENT. The RoyAL IRISH FUSILIERS. 

The 4th BATTALION KING’s RoyAL RIFLES. The 3rd BATTALION ROYAL FUSILIERS. 
The RoyAL MARINE ARTILLERY. The WHITEFRIARS CLUB. 


DE KEYSER’S ROYAL HOTEL, Victoria Embankment. The BEACON HOTEL, Crowborough. 


TRELOAR & SONS receive almost daily Shipments of Turkey Carpets from their 


Agents in Smyrna, and will quote price for Carpets of any size. 


SPECIAL ORDERS. 


Turkey Carpets can be made to order any size, shape, colouring, and design, and delivered 


within about from four to six months from date of order. 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 





ESTABLISHED 1832. 





Illustrations, Catalogues, and Estimates for every description of Floor 


Coverings free on application. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Treloar, London.’’ Telephone Number: 155,044 Bank. 
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would apply the income for Bardswell, the sons, and Robert Joseph _ Preston, the 
Margaret; his household furniture between his unmarried institutions as they might executors, the value of the estate being £26,639. 
daughters ; and £100 to the Rev. Richard Armstrong. select. The testator bequeaths £300 to his wife, Mrs. Frances 
lhe residue of his property he leaves to his children— The will (dated Dec. 5, 1901) of Captain James Ann Bardswell ; 475 per annum between his sisters 
Thomas, Mary S. Creaghe-Haward, Caroline Roseta Octavus Machell, of Bedford Cottage, Exning, “New- Isabella Emily and Florence, while spinsters ; £20 to 
Wright, Hilda Barbara, Emma, Violet Dobbie, and market, and Crackenthorpe Hall, Appleby, who died the fund for the restoration of the chancel r All Saints 
Florence Margaret. on May 11, has been proved by Captain Robert parish church, Kingston ; and a legacy en <r 
The will (dated July 9, 1902) of Mr. Frank Taylor, of Scott Machell, the brother, and Arthur James d’Albani, His rage vee Ny gs i lng Tonal og se gp 
Ash Lawn, Heaton, Bolton, who died on July 30, was the executors, the value of the estate amounting to Se ee eee a ee i ae 
“OY ; sin mas CATs in goin hacer ” 6 > testator gives £8000, upon trust, for to one half thereof, for his daughters, Evelyn Kate and 
proved on Nov. 10 by Mrs. Mary Wilkinson Heyworth £47,509. rhe testator gives £8000, upon st, 10 Nora Frances, and one half between his three sons,. Noel 
Taylor, the widow, Thomas Harwood, Frederick Cooper, his brother, Robert Scott, for life, and then for his me ete HL: , oad Suse Soeser racer hs 
and Alexander Lawson Ormrod, the executors, the value nephew Walter; £2000 to his jockey, George € haloner ; CAN, ARES SAETGR, Sms — 
of the te being £63,904. The testator gives £500, #500 to his godson, Reuben James Charles Jewitt, the : - : 
and peli ¥ furniture, and during the time she eldest son of his late trainer, James Jewitt ; and £1000 A point that will give special interest to the Rudge- 
remains his widow the use of Ash Lawn and an annuity and his wearing -apparel and body-linen to his man, Whitworth Stand No. 95 at the forthcoming Stanley 
of £1200, or of £350 should she again marry, to his Wesley Gilbert. The Crackenthorpe Hall estate and the Show is the fact that an entirely new grade of machine 
wife ; £100 each to his other executors; £1000 to the residue of his property he leaves to his nephew Percy will there be exhibited for the first time. It will be 
Congregational Chapel, Deane Road, Bolton, for the Wilfrid Machell. known as the ‘‘ Aero-Special,’’ and will contain many 
augmentation of the yearly income; and legacies to The will (dated May 8, 1902) of Mr. Charles William novel features, among the most important of which are 
The residue of his property he leaves to his Bardswell, of The Beacon, Surbiton, Recorder of Kings- to be extreme lightness, an aluminium rim on an 
in default of issue, in equal shares for ton-on-Thames, who died on Oct. 13, was proved on entirely novel system, a new and original form of crank- 
and an entirely novel and light pedal. 


implying a trust, that th: 


each to his executors; £1000 to his daughter Florence 
such religious and charitable 
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executors; but he expresses a wish, without Nov. 7 by Noel Dean Bardswell and Arthur Hamilton bracket mechanism, 





ID" ALM: AINE AND. ae = | LOR RI LI N E FORTNUM & MASON, Lp. 


oo poms” wanes =. Secu and 4 ae ttage Established in the Seventeenth Century. 
Se Norge FOR THE TEETH AND BiREATH. By Appointuent Purveyors To THEIR Majesties Kinc 
i allowed within three years if a 3 ’ i Epwarp VII. AND QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 

I , Is the Best LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the Wor!! aot 


: - ed for a higher class instrument. = a 
D'AI.MAINE and CO. (Estd. 117 years), | Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
gt, Finsbury Pavement, E.C Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
pen till 7, Saturdays 3. Is perfectly harmless, and ‘ oO r I N V A a | D S + 
— Delicious to the Taste. | 
INTC. COTITC } Is partly composed of Honey and extracts fi. 1 sweet SPECIALTIES IN GLASS. 
H' MOPING COUGH. | heeds and plants. - 

















CROUP. Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the world. TURTLE JELLY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. care Enccmeay BEEF JELLY 


pine aan See nani ae foes incerr’ | FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, = catves’ FEET JELLY. 
t ion, whose names are engraved on the Put up in glass jars, price 1s. CHICKEN JELLY. 
Prepared only by THE AnGLo-American Drue Co., Ltd., INVALID TURTLE SOUP. 


. \ Ny 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. CHICKEN BREASTS IN JELLY. 
‘of this Whisky are \ REAL BERMUDA ARROWROOT. 
uaranteed by the Excise ‘HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY. RACAHOUT DES ARABES. 
‘ Arms, Crest 1 Mottoes of Nobility, present 3 /AFERS 
Ae rtment. of the \N And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using “and past. a ae a ee 
anadian Government \ \ WILSON’S Ss: Arms, &c. of Private Families. MEAT LOZENGES. 
\ Arms of Foreign Families. OLD-FASHIONED CHINA TEA, 


‘by Certificate over the N J | ea 
: S ? e pega — EAR- ‘DRUMS. i Arms of Towns, Sees, Universities, Colleges. Lists ON APPLICATION 


Price 4s. per Bott 


Arms of Foreign Countries and Towns. 

ae on ar aan “4 ” a eae _ FORTNUM & MASON, Ld., 181,'182, 183, Piccadilly, 
*edigrees o nglish and Foreign Families. . 
Heraldic & Genealogical Questions Answered. eo 


CULLETON S HERALDIC OFFICE, 92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


‘Rowland's WV Si = (asa BROWN’S 
ODONTO LLOYD’ S 1s, 6d. and 3s. each. | BRONCHIAL 








THE ORIGINAL EUXESIS TROCHES 


Doda ick sabia: Improved Physical | FOR EASY SHAVING, 
ee Cure COUGH, COLD, HOARSENESS, and INFLUENZA. 


¥ | 
* Me) WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH . 
WHITEN & Culture ; Wicco-vested Cure any IRRITATION or SORENESS of the THROAT. 
iy The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE oa | Relieve the HACKING COUGH in CONSUMPTION 
THE TEETH, ann i Sy Beery \ Euxesis =! rege Pn — . .~ mes Colon Relieve BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and CATARRH. 
record holder, author of | ome ew ADE MR Dears this \ cis / | Clear and give Strength to the VOICE OF SINGERS. 
prevents decay, and sweetens the breath. [Running and ‘Train \ pnts And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
, t ( 1 with Mr. H "'Smeed, z R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., the Proprietors, bought the ‘ ; ‘ : : 
1 tores, 1emists, and A. Rowland ite maine of San. = | business, with the receipt, trade mark, and goodwill, from the | Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 1s, 13d, 
& Sons. Hatton G rden, London — dow’s Postal Instruc- Executrix of the late A S. Lloyd. The genuine is now manufactured | per Box. 
minke a fi se aa . tion Department, ONLY at their Fac _— NOTICE. 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 
See that the words ‘* BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” 


visec a very 


improved sys a 
physical training for all in search of Wholesale : R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., | are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 


vigorous health. Fee for ladies or gentle- | i 
aque man’s 3 months’ course £1 1s. On receipt BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD. F.C. which none are genuine. 
TO of 106 initial course will be forwarded. , 7 

















Writt BREDIN & SMEED 
“—Sarea~ 49, Rupert St., London, Ww. 


All the most e ate arl of Beacons . | 
, beautiful women use Si ore acknze, , : For Christmas 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, | White Wincey ehiks buy 


~ \y 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
| Is the most useful and delightful wearing and 
The late Gen. W. i Sherman, washing material extant. Absolutely unshrinkable, 
; and in the better qualities almost everlasting. 


{ M™ Apetina PatTTI says: ind many other persons of distinction have testified For Babies’ Frocks, for Summer Dresses, for 
} « Have found it very good indeed ». to the remarkable efficacy of @ Blouses, for Tennis, for Underwear, for Night- 5 
2a meses 5 gowns, from 1/- to 3/6 per yard. Also : BEN SON & 
SHEPHERD CHECK SCOTCH WINCEY 


} For restoring and beautifying the complexion 
AND 46 Dy 
PLAIN COLOURED SCOTCH WINCEYS. 7 
(REGD.) 





























fit is unequal led. Chaps, Sunburn, Redness, 
Roughness disappear as if by magic. 
_ SAVON & POUDRE SIMON (| | CURE 2AS I HMA Also in colours for Underwear and Blouses, : 
RANGES OF PATTERNS FREE from the Great In Gems. 
Depot for Scottish Natwe Industries : 


a cel wecmenraaed over a quarter of a century. 
SIMON, £8, Fantourg St fartin, Parise] | pecteetiye'eseuaey sapien novos. | Wl PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, savchioba st 


Chemists, Hairdressers, Perfumers and Stores. , i Testimonials free by post. 
; P n Tins, 4s. Se 3 aaa Ags Parcels £1 in value Free by post in the British Isles, Le the World for 
| MERTENS. 64, Holborn Viaduct, £.¢., LONDON iy. ,Holbom Viaduct, London. Also of Bankers: CLYDESDALE BANK, Head Office. ne At etutement Gints 
>_< ——— —— a > Ww & Sc ’ = SA H eC | : isi 
i nw oer a J mpson, Liv ) Il I al ouses. 














** Rings and True 
Friends are 


‘DARTRING’ Without Ends.” he: _ 
TOILET ‘LANOLINE’ “ss 


is an exquisite emollient which protects inside 
They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective delicate skins and prevents roughness. It is _— : each Ring. 
and require no skill to use. Made in five colours. a natural product obtained from the purified ‘Dartring’ Beans } — ad 


12 CURLERS IN BOK. FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. fat of lambs’ wool, and is readily absorbed. 


ers and Fancy Dealers. 





Appropriate Posies 








appears on all the 
original genuine 


Of all chemists, in collapsible tubes, at 6d. and 1s. each. Obtainable on 
“THE TIMES” 


4 ‘. 7 4 
Wholesale: 67, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. Lanoline’ Preparations. | Successful 


on Brand. Pl 7 
an of Monthly — priniants, £8 10s 
Payments. 4 
For particulars see Guide Book, pro- 


HIGH PRESSURE ¢ iD E ‘A FLO | R fusely ilustrated, of Rings, with alse 
STEAM PREPARED 
son Ite 


EBASIIT, we DIGESTED. 
FOR THICKENING SoupPS, GRAVIES, &C. 


Sold in Tins and Packets by all Grocers. 


snetorers: BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


ablished 1827 Export Agents: C. & BE. MORTON, LONDON. 


Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Kight-Hand Corner of each Label. 


WHO LESALE , OF R. Ho VENDEN & Sons. Lro., 
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| 
BEWARK OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by ait 
; 
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1s” CENTURY | 
FURNITURE | 


Chippendale Sheraton 
ond |_Hepplewhite 
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“NEW ILLUSTRATED: 
CATALOGUE 

AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF- 

» FURNISHING 

‘FREE AND POST- FREE: 








and Covered ip | 








| @ Tottenham ( Gart Road 


' LONDON W 

















fos" Make a note, this will not appear again. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR XMAS. 


As a means of introducing our No. 8 New Patent Pocket Case, or 
Traveller’s Wallet of Three dozen “‘ SILKY-FIBRE” Handker- 
chiefs, price 1/-, we will, until the end of the year, PRESENT IT 
FREE to all purchasers of our 2/6 box of 100 Aseptic Handkerchiefs, 
or of our 2/6 box of 100 o Fancy Coloured Japanese Serviettes. 





The ‘‘LANCET”’ says: ‘“‘ They are beautifully soft and highly absorbent.”’ 
The ‘‘LADIES’ FIELD” says: ‘‘ Obviously these Handkerchiefs are just the thing to 


take on an extended trip abroad, as well as for use at home. 


The ‘‘COURT JOURNAL ”’ describes them OT ee ‘Anothe r prac tical and c le “ver novelty, which distinctly supplies a want.”’ 





To be had of all Chemists, &c.; but te prow advantages of ‘this offer mention this paper direct to 
Sole Manufacturers: THE TOILET NOVELTIES co., BRISTOL. 





ASK FOR 


DR. SIEGERT’S 
ANGOSTURA 
BITTERS. 


DR. HASSALL, the great authority on Food, writes :— 


**T have carefully analysed a sample of the well-known ANGOSTURA BITTERS of Messrs. 
‘© SIFGERT € Hijos. I find that they consist of a mixture of certain bitter, aromatic, and carminative 
‘* substances, together with alcohol, added as a preservative and solvent, and that they are altogether 
‘* free from admixture with any dangerous or deleterious compound, as strychnine for example, so | 
** commonly present in what are termed ‘ Pick-me- -ups.’ These Bitters constitute, in fact, a very useful 
‘< and wholesome tonic when employed in suitable cases. ‘ 


«“ ARTHUR HILL 
Adulterations Detected,” 











HASSALL, M.D.” 


Author of “ Food, and tts Adulterations,’’ “ and late Editor of ‘* Fued, Water, and Air? 


Of all Wine Merchants, &c. 
cenTRaL KUHNER HENDERSON & CO., 115, Cannon St., E.C. 


You can handle any pen like this, but the essential pen to use is 


WATERMAN’S IDEAL <4 
Fountain Pen =- - & 


Whatever pen you handle, you will not get 
the same perfect result. No stopping, jerking, 
blotting, smudging—it just goes on writing F 
keeps on writing. It makes writing easy and J 
the writer into a Dip-no-more. “Ne 
From 10/6, from Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 


IN SILVER and GOLD for PRESFNTATIONS. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, ‘tonvon, ec.” ae 
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IMPLES 


The Purest, Sweetest Cure. 


GENTLY smear the face with CUTICURA 
OINTMENT, but do not rub. Wash off the 
Ointment in five minutes with CUTICURA 
SOAP and HOT water, and bathe freely for some 
minutes. Repeat this treatment morning and 
evening. Use the Soap alone, with hot water 
at other times, as often as agreeable. Take the 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT PILLS, sufficient to 
keep every function in a state of healthy activity. 

















N. B.—A sluggish condition of the stomach, bowels, liver, 
kidneys, bladder, and uterine functions is often the cause of facial 
eruptions which the CUTICURA RESOLVENT PILLS readily 
correct and cure, while clogging of the pores or sebaceous glands 
is prevented by CUTICURA SOAP and hot water. 


MILLIONS USE CUTICURA SOAP 


Assisted by CUTICURA OINTMENT, the great skin cure, for preserv- 
ing, purifying, and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair, and hands, for baby 
rashes and chafings, and for all the purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery. 
Millions of women use CUTICURA SOAP in the form of baths for annoy- 
ing irritations and inflammations, in the form of washes for ulcerative 
weaknesses, and for many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves. 

COMPLETE CURE FOR EVERY HUMODR, consisting of CUTICURA SOAP to 
cleanse the skin; CUTICURA OINTMENT to heal the skin; and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT PILLS, to cool and cleanse the blood. A SINGLE SET is often 
suflicient to cure the most torturing. disfiguring, itching, burning, and scaly 
skin, scalp, and blood —” rashes, itc hings, and irritations, with loss 
of hair, when all else fails. 

Curicura RESOLVENT PILLs (Chocolate Coated) are the new, tasteless, 
economical su)stitute for the celebrated liquid CUTICURA RESOLVENT. 

















CuTicura F_sMEDIES are sold throughout the world. British Depot: 27-28, Charterhouse &q.., 
London. French Depot: 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. Porter Drue anp CHEM. Corp., Sole 
Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 









_ ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS must bear 


Fac-simile Signature of “Zo Azar 









Absolutely Cure 
BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. 
FURRED TONGUE. 
S INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 


They TOUCH the _ | V Fr. R 











Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Smaill Price. 


Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. Jaa 
Look for the Signature. 








A PURIFIED BODY. 


The most natural healer and invigorant known is the application of heat to the 


body in the form of hot air or vapour. It force 
Ss out impurities through the pores 
of the skin, stimulates the blood, vitalizes the whole body, produces a pw a ea 


sense of cleanliness, and that deli ¢ feeling of health and vi 
gour. Nothing 
else is so effective in stopping Colds “: * Rheum an Lumbago, Influenza, 


Blood, Skin, Liver and Kidney complaton very form of 

‘ te Air, Vapour or Medicated Baths 
can be enjoyed privately at home with a Foots’ Patent Folding Bath Cabi he 
only perfectly satisfactory and absolutely safe Cabinet made Has the ao hi “4 
fect outside Heater and the Bather is not in any way fastened to the Cabinet. 
The advantages are many. The pleasure great. Its regular use means increased 


vitality and a purified body that is able to withstand extreme hea 
: at and cold, and 
je Bare og ny sone p ward off disease. Dr. Gordon Stables says: “Foots’ Bath 


Write for our “Bath Book.” It is Free. 
J. FOOT & SON, 


Dept. C.B. 7, 
171 New Sone Street, London, W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. Gordon Browne. The excellence of the literary contri- from a master of the English language.’’ He makes a 
Aa early and welc ome arrival among Christmas Numbers butions is vouched for by the names of A. E. W. Mason, sufficiently sensational opening with Froude’s description 
“ : . Rita, and Clo Graves. of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. The paper 
is ‘‘ Holly Leaves,’ published on Nov. 22. The name of has st cordial good wishes 
this annual, which has become a household word, at Mr. T. P. O’Connor has made yet another venture aT ae a ee ee 
once declares it to be the Christmas Number of the in journalism. Z7:P.’s Weekly, the latest born of the No secrets, even those of the Chancelleries of Europe, 
lllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, which this ‘‘ penny populars,’’ is likely to justify that description. are more jealously guarded than the recipes for the 
year more than sustains its reputation for excellence. Although it is necessarily built up of detached items, wonderful liqueurs compounded by the monks of the 
With the number is given a splendid coloured supple- these are of a rather more literary character than we Grande Chartreuse. The learned and courteous brethren 
ment, after the historical painting by R. Caton Wood- usually associate with such collections, and the whole will show visitors over their factory at Fourvoirie, and 
ville, entitled ‘‘ All that was Left of Them,’’ which trend of the publication, as is inevitable in anything we have received a little book, which with picture and 
depicts one of the most thrilling incidents in the produced under the ewgis of *‘ T.P.,’’ makes for intelli- story reveals much of the ways and methods of the 
Boer War. The number includes a fine collection gence. Mr. O’Connor himself contributes ‘‘ The Book ancient community, but, of course, the mysterious com- 
of pictures and stories by eminent artists and writers. of the Week,’’ a review of Sir Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ George pounds remain unexplained. One thing, however, is 
Among the artists may be mentioned A. Forestier, Eliot.’” A noteworthy experiment is Mr. O’Connor’s pro- no secret, and that is the excellence of the Elixir Végétal, 
F. H. Townsend, Louis Wain, Fred Pegram, and posal to print every week ‘‘ one noble passage of prose the green, yellow, and white Chartreuse. 








Dr. J. M. BARRIE says: “WHAT I call | MERRY WEATHERS 
Chaves aiaeare, anasocnes | WE hOorHARCROWTEH | 
the Ren SE GORDON Hon. Mrs. GOBDoN "a Wiehe rland St., Edinburgh, Aug. 28, 1902. WATER SUPPLY To MANSIONS. 


‘The Hon. Mrs. Gordon has derived much benefit from ‘TATCHO.’’ —qtmrwearaes 
Major. -General KEATE ** High Croft, Winchester. ay 


“- find * rATCHO’ excellent, and better than anything I have ry *r tried in the course 
ofa ion life. I could not have believed that any preparation could do so much good in 
so short a time.” 

If you are desirous of ext ng the same benefit as the users whose letters are quoted in 
this announcement, y¢ can do so by av ailing yourself of one of the 
Full-size 4 6 Trial Rottles, carriage paid, for 110, 
INTAINING ONE MONTH'S SUPPLY 
o7 aa fag * must not be confo ~d with what are commonly known as simple dressings 

















“for 
se TATCHO” r oo the lack SS ha’ 
TATCHO” is . and is EITHER GREASY NOR STICKY. 
in pe tle S, b=, 29, and § =. Chemists and Stores. | 
‘*TATCHO”’ DEPOT, 81, Great Queen Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 





























¢-lb. Sample Tin, 2/6; Postage 3d. extra. 


J. J. CARRERAS, 
7, Wardour Street, Leicester Square, LONDON, W., Y f H/™ VT 
amt in UN on encme 


OR ANY TOBACCONIST. ' ' i 
| é 4omoon. (7. eeu 


OIL ENGINE AND PUMP 











er Suppl 


/ T w * * TY” Write for Revised Pamphlet on “ Wate to Mas 
yAN b arrel @) f | HE NE Ss FETY PEN "i Merryweather & Sons, Water Engineer tal 
THE om from 12/6 to 26/ each. years), 63, » Long Acre. W.C. Works: G euwich, 


THE “DAINTY” PEN ie [dyer te ban 


Monkeys BA ric “castaway” ren [A [SEEGERS 255 


from 10/6 to 2&/= each Annual Sale, 362,000 Bottles. 


STYLOGRAPHIC VAS, «OTHE “EASY” PEN ares te rs 2. Bee BYE 


PENS . from G/= to 16 = So tae S, LIMITED, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C 

















From lllustrated Catalogue of all Stationers, or 


5- to 106 < : XS of the Sole Wholesale Agents: if F $ 


each, 








Great New Street, London, E.C. Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 


ser. WAVERS 


REDUCED IfTUSTRATIONS OF SAFETY PENS, 











is pretty funny, but not more so than] 


ceded BINSON & CLEAVER, ... BELFAST, 


“The Changing Faces” lp Ney And 164, 166 & 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. ("i002 


Irish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Yarnishers to 
HIS GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and very fitting Ss : Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
that it should be distri buted by the makers of the best shav- Supply the Public with Every Description of 


ing soap in the world.’ 

“ The greatest puzzle of the century.” EXO USEHMOLD tiNENS, 

= A content pee oh: gan, al From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being Woven by Hand, wear 
ie _—_ c—-€" ed, and no one te able to. sce how longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate 
’ 6 oe profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods. 


“I puzzled over it nearly all one forenoon, before J tum- snails 
Died to the trick. It’s the slickest thing I ever saw.” FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


N.B.—Zo Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 





What People Say About It: 








This puzzle 


| FE r 
for Id. stamp to cover cost of mailing. I ay H E R, 1 3 8, S RA cK D. 


THE Jj. B. WILLIAMS CO., LAD Y’ S 
65 Great Russell Street, 3 | i ee E L 


LONDON, W. C. 














THE ORIGINAL FIRM. 





| Williams 
A Shaving Soap 








[ome we ints Llanes TOP 
mt cons at Tet 


WATCH THE 
MANS FACE CHANGE 
WHEN YOU PULL 
COWN THE SLIDE 


Can You Explain It? in i = : a 
: : | . io. so coe > ea Eee 


BEFORE DEFINITELY # 
DECIDING. 

















= Boor r FASHIONS N 
ARTISTIC JEWELS 


J'W-BENSON. [72 





a 
Art Catalogue & ae , LONDON, 


C g | Lady’s Case, in Leather, lined with Silk, convenient size, 16 in., eS fitted with h handsomely chased Silver Fittings, as 25. Q LD BO N D ST. W. 
Gratis. x ste At . MANC HESTER. shown. Price comple te £10 1 


FIsHER. iss, STRAN DD. 
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THE GREAT NON-PARTY BANQUET AT BIRMINGHAM TO WISH MR. CHAMBERLAIN “GODSPEED” ON HIS 


DRAWN BY S. BEGG, OUR 5I 


** Whatever > > ophothor — , . 
V ver may befall me, whether the results of this new departure are good or ill, I shall always have your con 
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HIS TOUR: THE COLONIAL SECRETARY ADDRESSING THE GATHERING IN THE TOWN HALL, NOVEMBER 17. 


IR SPECIAL ARTIST AT BIRMINGHAM. 


confidence tn the goodness of my tntentions. The men of Birmingham will be to me tenient judges and generous critics,” 


Oe 





